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JIM-CROW VOCATIONS? 


Many Seminaries Accept Negroes 


Raymond Bernard, S.J. 
Saint Mary’s College 


as young woman in Kansas 
City conducted an experiment in 
racial discrimination as a barrier to 
vocations. This is her simple project. 
She selected at random 20 names of 
Catholic religious congregations for 
women, wrote to the proper superior 
a letter of application, with her quali- 
fications, and at the close of each let- 
ter stated that she had colored blood. 
She was a sharp, attractive college 
freshman, white-skinned, with high 
scholastic standing. 

One letter came back, and it ac- 
knowledged receipt of her application 
but regretted that the policy of this 
congregation did not permit the ac- 
ceptance of non-whites. 

In another state, a young Negro boy 
dreamed of becoming a _ teaching 
brother. He kept dreaming. Then he 
almost lost hope. Meantime he entered 
the prep seminary of the Divine Word 
Fathers at Bay Saint Louis, Missis- 
sippi, where he remained until he dis- 
covered a congregation that would 
accept him—four years later. 

Elsewhere, a student working on a 
doctorate almost received direction too 
late. Providentially, he consulted a 
visiting priest who consulted others 
and led the young man to a monastery. 
A similar case ended happily when a 
Negro mother asked about prospects 
for her daughter’s entering a convent. 


Cause of Bitterness 


Such instances may lead to bitter- 
ness and deep spiritual wounds in 
many promising Negro youths. One of 
these disillusioned whose hopes have 


been blasted by cruel prejudice might 
well have been the young Communist 
denouncing the segregated policies of 
American seminaries described in 
Catherine de Hueck’s Friendship House. 


For the enemies of the Church make 
the most of such events and kindred 
tales. They know that Pope Pius XII 
said publicly and officially that all 
races and peoples should feel at home 
in the House of God. They point out 
that in radio addresses to Americans 
the Pope has spoken of “social and 
racial inequalities.” One Protestant 
writer in the Christian Century dis- 
cussed our “hostility to Negroes,” 
“lack of interest in Negro converts,” 
“troubled conscience” and “hesitance 
to apply the Church’s Catholicity.” 
(Yet he went so far as to predict, a bit 
fearfully, that once Negro applicants 
may freely enter religious and priestly 
life a mass movement of Negro souls 
to the Catholic Church may get under 
way). 


Institutions Listed 


Distortions, misinterpretations and 
prejudiced policy of some communities 
need to be balanced and offset by the 
disclosure of the unsuspected oppor- 
tunity for Negro vocations. The list- 
ing given here will prove that re- 
strictive admission is not official to the 
Church and will present true facts on. 
a growing trend. It is bound to lead 
to the collection of more data and a 
long-range improvement, preserving 
the good reputation of those religious 
who draw no color line. It may point 
out openings to many souls with the 
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erace of vocation. The list should be 
of great value to teachers, directors 
and confessors, pastors and missioners 
despite the fact that it is incomplete. 
And if the Protestant’s prophecy comes 
true, this little list may lead many 
souls to the truth. 


Of the seminaries and religious 
houses in North America, more than 
60 novitiates and major and minor 
seminaries are open to qualified Negro 


applicants. For Negroes who wish to 
become religious brothers, there are 
more than 21 different novitiates where 
they are welcome to train in a variety 
of work. Fourteen distinct institutes 
are listed here. Finally, Negro girls 
are welcome in at least 22 religious 
communities, among them five strictly- 
cloistered groups. Several of them spe- 
cialize in social service and a few 
teach and engage in foreign mission 
work. 


SEMINARIES KNOWN TO ADMIT 
NEGRO APPLICANTS 


Benedictine Fathers 
Holy Cross Abbey, Canon City, Colo. 
Monastery of the Immaculate Heart 
of Mary, Sainte Marie du Mont- 
Pelé, Saint Pierre, Martinique, 
French West Indies. 
St. Bede’s Abbey, Peru, III. 
St. Benedict's Seminary, 
Kans. 
St. John’s Abbey. Collegeville, Minn. 
St. Meinrad’s Abbey, St. Meinrad, 
Ind. 
St. Vincent’s Seminary, Latrobe, Pa. 
Capuchin Fathers 
St. Fidelis Seminary, Herman, Pa. 
Claretian Fathers 
Dominguez Seminary, 18127 S. Ala- 
meda Blvd. Box 28, Compton. 
Calif. 
Crosier Fathers 
Sacred Heart Minor Seminary, 
Wayne, Ind. 
De Montfort Fathers 
Montfort Preparatory Seminary. Bay 
Shore, Long Island, N. Y. 
Divine Word Fathers 
Holy Ghost Mission House, 
Troy, Wis. 


Atchison. 


Fort 


Fast 


Sacred Heart Mission House, Girard. 


Pa. 
St. Augustine's 
Louis, Miss. 


Seminary, 


St. Francis Xavier Mission House. 


Island Creek, Mass. 
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Bay St. 


St. Joseph’s Mission House, Borden- 


town, N. J. 

St. Mary's Seminary, Techny, Ill. 

St. Paul’s Mission House, Epworth, 
lowa. 

Edmundite Fathers 

St. Michael’s College, Winooski 
Park, Vt. 

St. Mary’s Seminary. Randolph, Vt. 


Franciscan Conventual Fathers 
St. Francis Seminary, Dongan Hills, 
Staten Island. N. Y. 
Franciscan Fathers 
St. Francis College, Biddeford, Me. 
Holy Ghost Fathers 
Holy Ghost Missionary College, 
Cornwells Heights, Pa. 
St. Mary's Seminary, Ferndale. Nor- 
walk P.O.. Conn. 
Jesuit Fathers 
Jesuit Novitiate, Shadowbrook, 
Lenox, Mass. 
Jesuit Novitiate, Box 127, Sheridan, 
Ore. 
Milford Novitiate. Milford, Ohio. 
Novitiate of St. Andrew-on-Hudson, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Novitiate of St. Isaac Jogues, Wer- 
nersville, Pa. 


Sacred Heart Novitiate, Los Gatos, 


Calif. 
St. Stanislaus Seminary, Florissant, 


Mo. 


— 


Josephite Fathers 
Epiphany Apostolic College, New 
Windsor, Newburgh, P.O., N. Y. 
St. Joseph’s Seminary, 12th and 
Varnum, N.E., Washington, D.C. 
Missionary Servants of the 
Holy Trinity 
Holy Trinity Missionary Cenacle, 
P.O. Box 40, Silver Springs, Md. 
Passionist Fathers 
Passionist Preparatory Seminary, 
7101 Natural Bridge Rd., Nor- 
mandy, Mo. 
Redemptorist Fathers 
St. Mary’s College, North Lake and 
Division, North East, Pa. 
Sacred Heart Fathers 
Divine Heart College, Donaldson, 
Ind. 
Sacred Heart Monastery. Hales Cor- 
ners, Wis. 
Salvatorian Fathers 
Salvatorian Preparatory Seminary, 
St. Nazianz, Wis. 
Trappists 
Abbey of Our Lady of Gethsemani, 
Trappist. Ky. 
Secular Clergy 
Cathedral College of the Immaculate 
Conception, 555 Washington Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Diocesan Seminary of the Immacu- 
late Conception, Lloyd Harbor, 
Huntington, Long Island, N. Y. 

Kenrick Seminary, 7800 Kenrick 
Rd., St. Louis 19, Mo. 

Mundelein Seminary, Mundelein, III. 

Quigley Preparatory Seminary, 103 
E. Chestnut St., Chicago, Il. 

Sacred Heart Seminary, 2701 Chi- 
cago Blvd., Detroit 6, Mich. 

St. Charles Seminary. 2010 E. Broad, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

St. Gregory Minor Seminary, 6616 
Beechmont Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

St. John’s Seminary, Foster St., 
Brighton, Boston, Mass. 

St. Louis Preparatory Seminary, 
5200 Glennon Drive, Webster 
Groves 19, Mo. 

Seminary of Our Lady of the Angels, 
Niagara University P.O., N. Y. 

Note: The Bishops of the follow- 

ing dioceses also accept Negro candi- 
dates as a. policy: Portland, Ore., 
Evansville, Paterson, Raleigh, N. C., 
Steubenville, Toledo, Wheeling, Port- 
land, Me., and the Ukrainian Greek 
Rite, at Philadelphia. Archbishop 
Rummel of New Orleans and Bishops 
Jeanmard and Greco of Lafayette and 
Alexandria (La.) recently accepted 
colored applicants. 


BROTHERS’ NOVITIATES 


Benedictines 
Monastery of the Immaculate Heart 
of Mary. Saint Marie du Mont- 
Pelé, Saint Pierre, Martinique, 
French West Indies. 
St. Bede’s Abbey. Peru, Il. 
St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minn. 
St. Mary’s Abbey, 528 High St., 
Newark, N. J. 
St. Meinrad’s Abbey, St. Meinrad, 
Ind. 
St. Vincent’s Archabbey, Latrobe, 
ipa 
Brothers of Charity 
St. Vincent’s Novitiate, Wyman Rd., 
Billerica, Mass. 


Brothers of Mary (Marianists) 
Marynook Noyitiate, Society of 
Mary, Galesville, Wis. 


Brothers of Mercy 
Brothers of Mercy Novitiate, 49 Cot- 
tage St., Buffalo 1, N. Y. 


Brothers of St. John of God 
Monastery and Novitiate, 2025 W. 
Adams Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Christian Brothers 
La Salle Institute, Glencoe, Mo. 
Divine Word Brothers 
St. Augustine’s Seminary, Bay St. 
Louis, Miss. 
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St. Mary’s Mission House, Techny, 
Ill. 
St. Michael’s Mission House, Cone- 
sus, N. Y. 
Franciscan Brothers of the Atonement 
St. Paul’s Friary, Graymoor, Garri- 
son, N. Y. 
Franciscan Missionary Brothers of the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus 
St. Joseph Hill Infirmary, R.R. 3, 
Box 39. Eureka, Mo. 
Holy Ghost Brothers 
Holy Ghost Novitiate, Ridgefield. 
Conn. 


Josephite Brothers 
Epiphany Apostolic College, New 
Windsor, Newburgh P.O.. N. Y. 
Missionary Brothers of the 
Sacred Heart 
Sacred Heart Mission Seminary, 719 
Batavia Ave. Geneva, Ill. 4 
Missionary Servants of Christ the King 
Franciscan Missionary Servants of 
Christ the King, 611 Walnut St., 
Camden, N. J. 
Trappist Brothers 
Abbey of Our Lady of Gethsemani, 
Trappist, Ky. 


SISTERS’ COMMUNITIES 


Discalced Carmelite Nuns 

Carmelite Monastery, 1256 Walker 
Ave., N.W., Grand Rapids 4, Mich. 

Discalced Carmelite Monastery, 61 
Mt. Pleasant Ave., Roxbury. Bos- 
ton 19, Mass. 

Monastery of Discalced Carmelites, 
2350 Cold Springs Rd., Indian- 
apolis 44, Ind. 

Monastery of Discalced Carmelites, 
Narragansett Ave., Newport, R. I. 

Dominicans 

St. Mary of the Springs Convent, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Monastery of the Infant Jesus (clois- 
tered), R.F.D. 4, Box 460, Lufkin. 
Texas. 

Dominican Nuns of the Perpetual 
Rosary and Adoration (clois- 
tered), St. Jude’s Monastery, Mar- 
bury, Ala. 

Handmaids of the Most Pure Heart 
of Mary 

St. Mary’s Convent, 15 W. 124th St., 
New York 27, N.Y. 

Magdalens (Good Shepherd) 

House of the Good Shepherd, 30] 
Calverton Rd., Baltimore, Md. 
Missionary Sisters of the Holy Ghost 
Holy Ghost Convent, Techny, Ill. 
Missionary Sisters of the Immaculate 

Conception 
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Immaculate Conception Convent, 
New Street. P.O. Box 1858, Pater- 
son, N. J. 

Oblate Sisters of Providence 

St. Frances Convent, 501 E. Chase 
St.. Baltimore 2, Md. 

Parish Visitors of Mary Immaculate 

St. Joseph’s Convent, 328 W. 71st 
St., New York 23, N. Y. 

Sisters of the Holy Family 

Holy Family Convent, 717 Orleans, 
New Orleans 16, La. 
Sisters of the Holy Family of Nazareth 
River Road, Box 22, Des Plaines, II]. 
Provincial House, Grant and Frank- 
ford Ave.. Torresdale, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

R.F.D. 7, Box 6, Bellevue Rd., Belle- 
vue Branch, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Sisters of St. Mary 
St. Mary’s Infirmary, 1536 Papin 

St.. St. Louis 3, Mo. 

Sisters of Social Service 

Novitiate, 1120 Westchester Place, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

_Sisters-Servants of the Immaculate 
Heart of Mary, Monroe, Mich. 

Society of the Sacred Heart 
Convent of the Sacred Heart, Albany, 

Nek. 

Ursuline Nuns 

Provincialate, 29 Castle Place, New 


Rochelle, N. Y. 


THOUGHTS ON SOCIAL JUSTICE 


Constructive Commentary on Two Authors 


Joseph B. Schuyler, S.J., and James M. Carmody, S.J. 
Woodstock College 


Bae time allotted to social justice 
in our ethics and moral theology 
classes is rather limited. Besides, the 
multiplicity of meanings applied to 
social justice by various responsible 
writers must confuse anybody except 
a real student of the subject. Under- 
standably, then, many have only a de- 
ficient appreciation of this virtue, al- 
though they are coming to realize the 
need for it in facing the social apos- 
tolate. 


Most moral theology textbooks treat 
social justice in a paragraph or two, 
then spend the remainder of the tract 
“de justitia” on commutative justice 
and restitution. Obviously, this is in- 
tended to help seminarians prepare for 
their work in the confessional. But, 
as we shall see below, the Popes have 
recently been calling for a new pas- 
toral theology; they have directed that 
we attend more to the rectification of 
harmful and immoral social condi- 
tions. Now, the virtue of social justice 
is recognized as the foundation on 
which any adequate social reform is 
to be built. The confusion, then, which 
exists as to the meaning of social 
justice and the desire of our men to 
know what it is, are two motives for 
the present article. We hope to clarify 
the confusion a bit and to satisfy the 
desire. 


In a previous article! on the analysis 
of social justice by V. Vangheluwe, we 
recognize that it was, in the opinion of 
several competent judges, the best ex- 
position of the subject along tradi- 


tT sociaAL orpDER, 2 (1949) 203-14. 


tional lines that they had seen. Yet. 
unless a non-professional reader had 
taken extra time to study that exposi- 
tion, even in our simplified form, we 
doubt very much whether it satisfied 
him. Even if a reader was satisfied 
with the analysis, he probably felt 
that it was dated and somewhat out- 


moded. 


In the following paragraphs, then, 
we intend to show the general defensi- 
bility of his position, but to indicate 
what we believe to be deficiencies 
therein. Then we shall discuss the 
valuable and provocative contributions 
of the thesis of William Ferree, $.M., 
The Act of Social Justice.2 Next we 
shall propose what we believe to be 
a clearer and more practical alignment 
of the species of justice than we have 
seen thus far proposed. Finally we 
shall have a word on the importance 
of social justice in our own modern 
thinking, on the point to which the 
theory of social justice has thus far 
been developed, and on the difficulties 
still remaining. 2 


Review of Vangheluwe 


Vangheluwe, after reviewing the dif- 
ferent ideas of various authors on the 
meaning and elements of social justice, 
declared himself for the opinion that 
social justice is what Saint Thomas 
and traditional moral theology have 
meant by legal justice. As there is 
nothing new in the idea of legal jus- 


2 William Ferree, S.M., The Act of Social 


Justice, Washington, D.C., Catholic Uni- 
versity Press, 1942. 
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tice, so social justice has nothing new 
to offer except its name. If we exam- 
ined the social possibilities in legal 
justice. we would not even be tempted 
to look around for a new type of jus- 
tice. The traditional division of the 
justice family is as adequate now as it 
was when Saint Thomas included it 
in his Summa. For since within human 
society there are only three possible 
relationships, namely, part to whole, 
part to part, and whole to part. there 
can be only three types of justice. 

These are legal (or general), which 
governs the juridical obligation of the 
individual member of society toward 
the common good of society as a 
whole; commutative (or exchange). 
which governs the obligation of indi- 
vidual to individual; and distributive, 
which governs the obligation of the 
community to the individual. Since 
commutative and distributive justice 
are directed toward the good of indi- 
vidual parts of society, they are called 
types of particular justice; legal jus- 
tice, since it aims at the community, is 
also called general justice. 


Defines Social Justice 


Vangheluwe’s definition of social 
(or legal) justice is as follows: “That 
special moral virtue which inclines the 
members of a perfect society to render 
to society as such that which is due to 
it, whether from the positive law of 
society or from an obvious and com- 
mon necessity deriving from the needs 
of the common good.” 

He understands the subject of the 
right in social justice to be the perfect 
society as such, namely the state, as 
guardian of the common good. Uni- 
versal human society, too, is a subject 
of this right, but Vangheluwe says 
little about it in his further develop- 
ment. 

Societies within the state as, for 
example, the family, smaller political 


®V. Vangheluwe, “De Justitia Sociali,” Col- 
lationes Brugenses, 44 (1948) 313-14. 
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communities, and socio-economic or- 
ganizations, are subjects of the right in 
social justice only indirectly, for only 
the common good of the perfect society 
is the aim of this virtue, or subordi- 
nately, insofar as these inferior socie- 
ties participate in the jurisdiction of 
the perfect society. 


Purely private societies cannot be 
subjects of rights in social justice. 
Hence, with the exception of universal 
society, only the perfect society or 
state can be called the subject of 
social-justice rights. 


Citizens Subjects of Duties 


Corresponding to the rights of the 
state are the duties of the citizens. 
Hence the subject of the duties in 
social justice is every citizen of the 
state, or member of the perfect society. 
Everyone, then, ruler and subject, is 
bound to give, according to the cir- 
cumstances of his situation, what is 
necessary to the common good of the 
perfect society. 


Hence the obligation in social jus- 
tice is always a one-way (or simple) 
relationship: the citizen as subject of 
the duty is always obligated toward 
the state as subject of the right. While 
some authors maintain that the rela- 
tionship should be reciprocal, Vanghel- 
uwe would reply that distributive jus- 
tice takes care of the state’s obligations 
toward the citizens, and that even in 
those instances in which individuals 
give various benefits out of regard 
for the common good to others than 
the state, the immediate and formal 
recipient is the perfect society as the 
guardian of that common good. 


Formal Object 


The formal motive of social justice 
is the propriety of paying to society 
that which is due to it because of the 
common good. What is the common 
good? No mere arithmetic sum of par- 
ticular goods, but the totality of all 
those goods — intellectual, moral and 


temporal — which are possessed by 
society, available to the members of 
society, and destined for the further 
development and perfection of society. 


The material object of social justice 
consists in the goods due to society by 
reason of the common good, and the 
exterior acts whereby that common 
good is achieved. These acts are al- 
ready the elicited acts of other virtues 
which social justice makes obligatory 
when the common good requires them. 
It is not clear whether Vangheluwe 
holds that these acts must already be 
obligatory before social justice places 
an additional obligation on them. In 
some places he says this clearly 
enough, but in others he says that any 
act of another virtue becomes obliga- 
tory in social justice once the common 
good requires it. 


Since social justice is for the com- 
mon good, which society is required 
not only to protect but develop. this 
virtue has a peculiarem vim in that it 
is a principle of social progress. That 
is, it obligates the members of society 
to contribute to the necessary develop- 
ment of the common good. 


Some Amendments 


So much for our quick view of 
Vangheluwe’s valuable articles, the 
most up-to-date expression of tradi- 
tional thought on social justice. Is that 
expression adequate in the face of the 
problems we face today? We think 
the answer can be affirmative only 
after certain amendments have been 
made. 


Let us say this much first, however. 
With Vangheluwe we agree that a 
triple division of justice is defensible 
and correct. There are only three 
types of relationships respecting the 
juridical rights of others; hence there 
can be only three types of justice to 
govern those relationships. We also 
agree that his explanation of the 
formal object and motive of social 


justice, and his concept of the com- 
mon good are eminently satisfactory. 


On the other hand, we consider 
Vangheluwe’s analysis unsatisfactory 
in these five points: 1) his arrange- 
ment of the triple species of justice is 
inadequately contrived for our needs; 
2) the names given to the various 
species have to a large extent lost their 
significance; 3) his stand on the sub- 
ject of both right and duty of social 
justice overemphasizes the state-citizen 
relationship to the detriment of other 
social relationships; 4) his concept of 
the material object as limited to ex- 
terior acts due, for the most part, in 
positive legal justice calls for modi- 
fication; 5) the peculiaris vis which 
he attributes to social justice is un- 
tenable unless changes under numbers 


3 and 4 be added. 


The first two of the foregoing points 
we shall discuss later after examining 
Father Ferree’s work. The last three 
we shall take up now. 


Why Only State? 


Why does Vangheluwe claim that 
only the state, the “perfect society,” 
is the subject of rights in social jus- 
tice? True, he adds that universal 
society is also a proper subject of 
these rights, but having once admitted 
this he makes no further reference to 
it. Why are not other necessary socie- 
ties, the family, let us say, or a neces- 
sary socio-economic organization, also 
considered as having rights in social 
justice? Why should the political 
jurisdiction of the state be accepted as 
the criterion for establishing juridical 
obligations in social justice. 


The usual answer to these questions 
is that the common good obliges in 
social justice, and that only the per- 
fect society has as its province the 
protection of the common good. Since 
the state is the perfect society, there- 
fore it is the proper subject of social 
justice. 
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We are not satisfied with this answer, 
for two reasons. 


In the first place, the state as we 
know it today, ie., the individual 
sovereign community in the family of 
nations, is not a perfect society, ex- 
cept insofar as its organization is per- 
fectly suited to care for matters within 
its competence. That phrase, “within 
its competence,” is the giveaway. Cer- 
tainly the competence of any state is 
restricted. It does not extend to the 
universal common good. Hence the 
state’s perfection is a relative perfec- 
tion. Any functioning society within 
the state could be called perfect in 
that restricted sense, although its per- 
fection is much lower than that of the 
state. 


Secondly, the universal common 
good, to which any part of the com- 
mon good is subordinate and which 
obliges in social justice, is within the 
competence of universal society alone. 
But the universal society is only. at 
best, inchoatively perfect; for as yet 
international society lacks a_ perfect 
political organization, and has no 
jurisdiction except negatively in major 
matters—when, for example. the com- 
munity of nations would see that the 
repression of an aggressor has become 
vitally necessary. 


Universal Society Exists 


We may agree that universal society 
is intended in God’s plan to be per- 
fectly organized eventually, to be. in 
fact, the only perfect temporal society 
in an absolute sense. Yet, as of now, it 
simply cannot be called a completely 
perfect society. Therefore, if Van- 
gheluwe is right in requiring in one 
who is to qualify as the subject of 
rights in social justice, perfection of 
social competence and organization, 
universal society evidently does not 
qualify. But universal society must 
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qualify, for the universal common 
good needs it—as Vangheluwe himself 
admits. Therefore, the criterion of 
qualification is not so much the perfec- 
tion of actual organization as the re- 
lationship of a society with the com- 
mon good, 


According to this criterion, not only 
does universal society qualify, despite 
the mere futurity of appropriate or- 
ganization. but it is the only immedi- 
ate qualifier. All other societies, whose 
function is to protect and foster some 
part of the universal common good.* 
qualify as subjects of rights in social 
justice only mediately, i.e.. through 
the medium of the demands of uni- 
versal society as protection of univer- 
sal common good. 


Only Universal Society 


Here we are doing no more than 
pressing Vangheluwe’s own logical ap- 
proach a little deeper. He sees in the 
state the adequate protector of the 
common good. therefore the perfect 
society. and therefore the immediate 
subject of rights due to the common 
eood—even if the latter is ultimately 
destined for the benefit of a smaller 
society. But he adds that universal 
society also is a subject. We, on the 
other hand, deny the required perfec- 
tion of the state, see the universal 
society alone as perfectly competent to 
protect the common good (even though 
that perfection is only inchoate), and. 
therefore, see in it the only immediate 
subject of social-justice rights. 


The following two diagrams should 
explain the difference between Van- 
gheluwe’s position and our suggested 
amendment: 


‘Ferree, op. cit., p. 96: “The state, espe- 
cially in its modern nationalistic form, is 
only one level of the common good, and 
there are other levels both above and below 
it. 


According to Vangheluwe 


P represents the person obligated in social 
justice; 

U represents universal society, subject of 
rights in social justice immediately; 

S represents the state, also immediate sub- 


ject of social justice rights: 


a, b, c represent societies which have social 


justice rights mediately through the state, 
which sponsors them or delegates its juris- 
diction to them. The family is not included. 


Our Suggested Amendment” 


Ol 


P represents the person obligated in social 
justice: 

U represents universal society, the only im- 
mediate subject of social justice rights; 

S represents the state, subject of social jus- 
tice rights mediately through universal 
society, whose concern is with common 
good in general; 

a, b, c represent societies which derive their 


>We think substantiation of our thoughts 
here can be found in the writings of Wil- 
helm Schwer, Catholic Social Theory: 
Heinrich Pesch, Lehrbuch der Nationalék- 
onomie; Heinrich Rommen, The State in 
Catholic Thought; Ferree and many others 
of the more modern writers. The principles 


mediate rights in social justice through the 
state, as Vangheluwe explains: 

represents the family, guardian of definite 
part of the common good, and_ hence, 
through the latter, a mediate subject of 
social justice rights; 

y, Z represent other societies necessary 
for the common good, and hence mediate 
subjects of social justice rights, e.g., pos- 


sibly, UNESCO. 


and ideas of these writers should be ana- 


lyzed—not merely their words, which are 
often used in different senses. For instance 
the term “state” has been applied both to 
the city-state concept and to the sovereign 
national unit. 
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Are we not detracting from the due 
importance of the state, the ordinarily 
so-called “perfect society”? Not at all. 
Undoubtedly it exists for the common 
good and therefore qualifies as a sub- 
ject (mediate) of social-justice rights. 
In fact, in the absence of an adequately 
organized international society, we rec- 
ognize the state as the most perfectly 
organized, durable, temporal agency 
for procuring the common good that 
we have developed in our times. 


The juridical obligations due it 
(mediately) are both many and seri- 
ous. To a large extent, other societies 
working for some part of the common 
good, but inferior to the state, are sub- 
jects (mediate) of social-justice rights 
subordinately to the state. Yet this 
does not blind us to the limits of the 
state’s perfection and competence — 
they are indeed greater than that of 
any other organized society, but they 
are not so great as humanity requires 
and some day will have in the organ- 
ized international community. 


Cannot Attain Common Good 


For the individual state is not cap- 
able today of maintaining and promot- 
ing the common good of its own citi- 
zens, not to mention the universal com- 
mon good, independently of other in- 
dividual states. Few states even ap- 
proach material self-sufficiency; no 
state is militarily impregnable, and 
all states are affected by the financial. 
economic, cultural, ideological and 
political developments of one another. 

Nor is there any particular historical 
reason why individual states should 
always receive our recognition as per- 
fect societies. They were not needed 
during the age of politically united 
Christendom. In fact, we consider the 
formation of national states as the 
manifestation of the breakdown of a 
valuable medieval synthesis, and as a 
step on the long road to the formation 
of a new synthesis. 

Our suggested amendment has three 
chief benefits: 1) it seems a simpler 
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analysis of the relationship between 
individual and society (universal or 
particular) in the matter of social jus- 
tice and the common good; 2) it de- 
emphasizes the importance of the indi- 
vidual state with regard to universal 
society; 3) it guards the citizen-state 
relationship from the excesses of Aris- 
totelian (and modern) state abso- 
lutism, and safeguards the vitally im- 
portant principle that society and the 
state are not identical.6 The second 
and third of the foregoing points are 
very much in keeping with a papal 
teaching on social and political phi- 
losophy.* 


Other Societies 


From what has preceded, the very 
real (but not exaggerated) importance 
of the state as a subject (mediate) in 
social justice must be obvious. It is 
easy to establish the juridical obliga- 
tions of its citizens to support the state 
both negatively and positively. How- 
ever, just as the common good pro- 
tected by the state is only part of the 
common good of universal society, so 
there are societies beneath the rank of 
the state which protect and foster ele- 
ments of the common good. Such 
societies are either organized and 
sponsored by the state, or are inde- 
pendent of the state, except negatively. 
The former, as Vangheluwe says, par- 
ticipate in the juridical rights of the 
state. What of the latter? 


Certainly no one can deny that 
domestic, educational, economic and 
other societies make an important con- 
tribution to the common good, even 
though they are private and not con- 
trolled (except negatively) by politi- 
cal agencies. Not only is the contribu- 
tion of these societies important, but it 
is also necessary (in certain circum- 
stances) to the common good. 


Furthermore, the common good re- 
quires that these societies be kept free 


® Rommen, op. cit., p. 274. 


* Quadragesimo Anno, n. 78. 


from political control insofar as that 
is feasible.S Once the state exerts its 
power over free societies without limi- 
tation, we are on the road to state 
absolutism and totalitarianism — by 
very definition. The question then is: 
how can free and private societies be 
subjects of social-justice rights when 
these rights are not derived from the 
state? WVangheluwe would say that 
they are derived from the state or not 
at all. 


Source of Obligation 


Let us return to our criterion of 
qualification given above. If social in- 
stitution—whether family, or school, 
or industrial association—is necessary 
for the common good, the persons 
concerned are obligated to that institu- 
tion. The motive is the common good, 
which assumes many different forms 
and pertains to communities of vary- 
ing extent and development.® The 
universal common good is a totality 
whose parts serve as motives in social 
justice by reason of the totality. Hence 
the societies necessary for the attain- 
ment of the partial common good 
(whether family, state, school, etc.) 
are subjects (mediate) of rights in 
social justice. Nor does the status of 
the inferior society, e.g., the family, 
industrial association, in this matter 
necessarily depend on the state. 


Of course there is no question here 
of opposition between the various 
levels of the common good. The total 
common good includes the latter, as 
the whole includes the parts. Our 
point is simply that the common good 
is protected by different societies on 
different levels and, as such, obliges 
individuals to those societies on those 
levels. To put it another way, the com- 
mon good is the motive for all social 
justice. The individual, bound to con- 


3 Here we have in mind the fundamental 
principle of subsidiarity as enunciated by 
Pope Pius XI, ibid., n. 79. 

> Cf. n. 4, above. 


tribute what is necessary to the com- 
mon good according to his own situa- 
iton, ts obligated toward the society 
concerned with the common good in 
each circumstance. 


Other Examples 


Space does not permit us to examine 
our position applied, let us say, to 
labor. unions, industrial councils, in- 
terracial councils and many _ other 
societies. In each case, the existing cir- 
cumstances would have to be exam- 
ined, e.g., how necessary is the com- 
mon good in this matter, how neces- 
sary to that common good is the soci- 
ety involved, and how necessarily obli- 
gated is the individual toward the 
society. A bit on that later. We must 
say a word here, though, on the society 
which exists before a state is formed, 
and on the family. Vangheluwe’s treat- 
ment of the former exemplifies the 
weakness of his position; his remarks 
about the latter are typical. of his 
thought on this point. 


Is politically unorganized society 
(e.g., California in the days of the 
gold rush) a subject of rights in social 
justice? In a very definite sense. is it 
not similar to our present politically 
unorganized international society? 
There is a society, there is a social liv- 
ing-together, there is a common good. 
Because of the lack of an organized 
state, Vangheluwe would deny that 
this society is the subject of social- 
justice rights. Yet despite this absence, 
according to our principles, the indi- 
vidual members of that society are 
obligated to it by reason of the com- 
mon good, no less than the citizens 
of the world are obligated to the uni- 
versal society for the same reason. 
Now, if the unorganized world com- 
munity and the unorganized local com- 
munity can be the subjects of right in 
social justice, then it is difficult to 
see how Vangheluwe’s limitation of 
such subjects to individual states can 
possibly be valid. 

aod 


The Family 


And what of the family? Can the 
family be considered the subject of 
rights in social justice? Vangheluwe 
answers in the negative because “non 
est simpliciter perfecta, nec intendit 
quoddam bonum commune, a bono 
particulari membrorum specifice dis- 
tinctum.” Besides. he continues, the 
members of the family are not suffi- 
ciently distinct from one another in the 
way that citizens of society are seen to 
be distinct from each other. For the 
husband and wife. the father and son, 
the master and servant coalesce into 
unified principles. Hence the head of 
the family has only dominative. not 
jurisdictional power. The good of the 
family is achieved and protected not 
by the observance of justice towards 
it by its members, but by their obsery- 
ance of other virtues. At best, the 
family could be the beneficiary of social 
justice foward the state which would 
further obligate the observance of 
those other virtues. 

It is difficult to accept this thesis. 
As we have seen, neither is the state a 
“simpliciter perfecta” society, yet it is 
a subject of social-justice rights. We 
cannot see that, although the common 
good of the state is greater than the 
mere sum of its members’ goods, the 
same thing cannot be said of the com- 
mon good of the family. Saint Thomas 
followed Aristotle in the opinion which 
Vangheluwe reaffirms. But Thomas, 
faced with his frequently recurring 
difficulty of remaining true to Aris- 
totle and yet correcting him.!°  ae- 
knowledged that insofar as the mem- 
bers of a family were considered qua 
homines, the obligation of justice 
could apply. In other words, he recog- 
nized the possibility of a sufficient 
altereity between the members of a 
family to satisfy this requirement of 
justice. 

We are not sure whether the differ- 
ence between the Aristotelian family 


10 Ferree, op. cit., p. 21. 
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and that of Thomas’ time are as great 
as those between the latter and the 
family of the twentieth century. But 
if Thomas could recognize the differ- 
ence in his time and make allowance 
for it, he would be the first to agree 
that we should make allowance for the 
difference in our time. 


Family Subject of Rights 


Members of the modern family are 
far more independent than were mem- 
bers of bygone families. Today the 
home and family have become mere 
conveniences and conventions for many 
people. That very fact has proved the 
loss incurred by neglecting the com- 
mon good of the family. It is a social 
institution which has a contribution to 
make to the general common good, 
whose perfection in its own right, and 
whose value to the members collec- 
tively are both beyond the sum of in- 
dividual goods and different there- 
from.!? Consequently, we would con- 
sider the family a genuine subject 
(mediate) of social-justice rights be- 
cause of the common good which it 
stands for. There is a thesis that would 
be worth further development today. 


Vangheluwe would object to our 
position on the ground that rights in 
strict. justice would be difficult to 
establish if we recognize free and “im- 
perfect” societies as subjects of social- 
justice rights. Our answer will be 
found in Ferree’s development of the 
theory of social institutions. 


Here we merely repeat what we im- 
plied above, that every society which 


1 [bid., p. 63. 

'2 We do not mean to deny here that in many 
respects members of a family are so 
united with each other as to exclude the 
altereity required by justice. However, the 
de facto altereity existing in many mat- 
ters, especially in the life of the modern 
family—which Thomas indicates he would 
be willing to recognize—compels us to see 
in the family a social institution involving 
a common good and individual goods quite 
distinct from each other. 


is a social institution necessary for the 
common good is by that very fact the 
subject of rights in social justice pro- 
portioned to that necessity. No less 
than political societies, some “free” 
societies are necessary for the common 
good—and, to some extent, precisely 
insofar as they remain free from poli- 
tical domination. An individual actual 
or potential member of such societies 
would be obligated to them precisely 
insofar as the relationship between 
that society, the common good. and his 
own situation were clearly recognized 
as necessary. 


Subject of the Duties 


The foregoing should make obvious 
what amendment we shall offer to Van- 
gheluwe’s doctrine on the subject of 
duties in social justice. In keeping 
with his theory on the subject of 
rights, he maintains simply that every 
citizen of the state (or member of the 
world community) is obligated in 
social justice toward that state (or 
world community). Presumably, Van- 
gheluwe did not consider the obliga- 
tions on resident non-citizens toward 
the political community in which they 
reside. Frankly. we do not know what 
he would say about them, for some 
of his phrases on subjects of social- 
justice duties could be interpreted as 
including them and some could not. 
We recall. though. that Aristotle, in 
whose thought is found the origin of 
many of Vangheluwe’s ideas, excluded 
non-citizens from the exercise of jus- 
tice (social justice) .!” 


For ourselves there is no problem. 
Any member of any necessary society 
is obligated to fulfill his share of the 
requirements of that society for the 
necessary common good. This obliga- 
tion does not flow from the demands 
of that specific common good which 
the state protects, but juridically 
through the natural law from the de- 
mands of the common good as pro- 


15 Aristotle, Ethics, 1278 b 3-5. 


tected by this particular society. Hence 
the individual member is obligated im- 
mediately to human society in its care 
for the universal common good, and 
mediately to the particular society 
necessarily engaged in caring for some 
part of the universal common good. 
Our difference from Vangheluwe again 
consists chiefly in our de-emphasis of 
the citizen-state relationship and, con- 
versely, in our support of the non- 
political individual -society relation- 
ship. 


If it seems strange that we have 
developed this apparently minor point, 
it is because of its significance both in 
an adequate treatment of social justice 
and in what we believe to be the papal 
theory of institutional society. 


Material Object 


As to Vangheluwe’s concept of the 
material object of social justice, we 
offer but two observations. First, he 
asserts that it includes only exterior 
actions in respect of other persons’ 
rights. Herein he claims to be follow- 
ing Saint Thomas: “Sed materia iusti- 
tiae est exterior operatio secundum 
quod ipsa, vel res cuius est usus, debi- 
tam proportionem habet ad aliam per- 
sonam.’!+ This seems strange, for we 
know that violation of the eighth com- 
mandment can be as well an interior 
act of injustice as an exterior act. 

Likewise, Father Ferree suggests 
that just as no human act can be 
morally indifferent, so it cannot be 
indifferent with regard to social moral- 
ity. Since social morality is protected 
primarly by the virtue of justice, how 
can interior acts of social immorality 
be not opposed to justice? Or posi- 
tively, why cannot interior acts be an 
exercise of justice? Actually, Saint 
Thomas explains his meaning of “‘ex- 
terior’ in the same and in other arti- 
cles: exterior, that is, pertaining to 
persons exterior to the subject and to 


14 Summa Theologica, 2,2,58,10c; 8c: Ile: 


60,3, ad 3. 
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matters that can be due to these 
persons.!° 


Hence, all acts of justice, whether 
in themselves interior or exterior, are 
exterior insofar as they affect a man’s 
external relationships with other men. 
Obviously, then, this does not mean 
that a person cannot exercise or vio- 
late the virtue of (social) justice by 
means of interior as well as exterior 
acts. 


Our second observation on Vanghel- 
uwe’s concept of the material object 
of social justice is that for all practi- 
cal purposes he narrows it down to 
the obligations imposed by positive 
legal justice. His reason for so doing. 
a very practical one, is that usually 
the obligations arising from the natural 
law alone lack either evidence as to 
their necessity or sufficient recognition 
by the community. We believe that 
the papal pronouncements are far 
more demanding, as Father Ferree 
makes quite evident (see below). 


Special Force 


Furthermore, it is hard to see how 
Vancheluwe can call social justice a 
vim peculiarem for the achievement 
of social progress if he limits its obli- 
gations to the fulfillment of what is 
commanded by just positive laws. Ful- 
filling the existing laws is indeed virtu- 
ous and socially necessary, but it 
hardly manifests the dynamic vitality 
required to reform, change or improve 
society. 


Such are some of the more import- 
ant changes we would make in Van- 
gheluwe’s exposition of social justice. 
Whether this amounts to a substantial 
modification, readers can decide. Be- 
fore suggesting a more accurate ar- 
rangement of species and nomencla- 
ture than Vangheluwe offers, which we 
shall do later, let us now turn to an 
analysis of Father Ferree’s valuable 
work. 


15 [hid, 
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Ferree’s Thesis 

We have seen the traditional teach- 
ing that social justice is a general vir- 
tue in that it commands the acts of all 
other virtues; it is a special virtue in 
that its end, namely, the protection of 
rights due by reason of the common 
good, is specifically different from the 
end of any other virtue. Ferree’s thesis 
is that social justice does have a spe- 
cial act proper to itself. 

In the investigation of social jus- 
tice as a whole, preparatory to estab- 
lishing his thesis, Ferree gives us the 
most complete analysis of social jus- 
tice that we have seen in English. First, 
he studies the respective doctrines of 
Aristotle and Saint Thomas on legal 
justice, and shows that there is a world 
of difference between them. He shows 
that Thomas was aware of the incom- 
pleteness of his own teaching, and that 
Thomas himself certainly did not ex- 
clude the possibility of -a proper act 
of social justice. The history of social- 
justice theory is traced from Thomas 
through the darkness of succeeding 
centuries to its rebirth in our times, 
culminating in the scientific analysis 
of Pope Pius XI. 

Having established his thesis to his 
satisfaction, to a large extent on the 
strength of the papal teaching, Ferree 
discusses the social theory underlying 
the papal teaching, namely the opera- 
tional or institutional theory of society. 
Finally he comments quite pointedly 
and provocatively on Pope Pius XI’s 
statement, often repeated in various 
expressions: “The Pastoral Theology 
of another day is now no_ longer 
enough.” 

As Father George has pointed out 
previously,!® Ferree will not please 
everybody, especially since he does not 
bother to avoid stepping on important 
people's toes. But his writing shows 
that he enjoys a battle and establish- 
ment of a point. His book, which is 


16 Gordon George, S.J., “The Family Living 
Wage,” socraL orpER, 2 (1949) 35,n. 34. 


for the most part very readable, com- 
pines scholarship with common sense. 
Everyone interested in the subject can 
ill-afford to miss the book. The fol- 
lowing paragraphs are intended as an 
introduction and brief summary of his 
excellent dissertation. 


Man-Community Relationships 


According to Ferree, Aristotle used 
the term, legal justice, but he can 
hardly be credited with a consistent 
and developed doctrine on this virtue. 
The best conclusion that can be drawn 
from the study of the texts of Aristotle 
is that for him legal justice was a 
general term for all the virtues insofar 
as they were exercised by an individ- 
ual man toward other men or toward 
the community. Saint Thomas, how- 
ever, while apparently only comment- 
ing on Aristotle’s teaching, changed 
the notion of legal justice into that of 
a special virtue with a specific formal 
object. His advance over Aristotle is 
thus sumamrized: 

...1. the introduction of a specific virtue 
of legal justice; 2. having a specific ob- 
ject: the common good, instead of the 
generic ad alium; and hence, 3. differing 
from particular justice not merely as 
whole to part, but as directed towards 
common and particular good; 4. and 
directing the acts of all virtues to its own 
end, rather than simply containing them 
all as the whole its parts; 5. possibly 
being analogical to law in that both it 
and law have the common good as direct 
end, rather than being simply “the virtue 
which obeys the law”; 6. probably apply- 
ing to all men, but stitl somehow lacking 
in slaves “as such”; and 7. itself an anal- 
ogous term.17 P 

Saint Thomas changed Aristotle so 
inobtrusively, however, that subse- 
quent moralists did not realize that 
1e was doing more than explain “the 
Philosopher.” They gave little atten- 
ion to legal justice because they 
nissed the development which Thomas 
1ad given to this relatively unim- 
yortant Aristotelian virtue. 


7 Ferree, op. cit., p. 31. Ferree had already 
pointed out (p. 28) at least five analogous 
uses of the term “legal justice” occurring 
in St. Thomas’ writings. 


No Material Object 


Although Saint Thomas gave legal 
justice a formal object of its own, he 
did not give it a proper material ob- 
ject. The traditional opinion of moral- 
ists, therefore, has been that there is 
no elicited act of legal justice. Before 
an action can be obligatory in virtue 
of legal justice it must be already an 
act of some other virtue. All that legal 


justice can do is order the particular 


virtues to the common good. 


But the texts of Saint Thomas do 
not show that he positively excluded 
the possibility of a proper and imme- 
diate act of social justice. There is 
room for such an act in his system if 
one can be found. His whole discus- 
sion of legal justice shows that he was 
not satisfied with his own analysis of 
this virtue. He studiously used figura- 
tive language, such as “quasi architec- 
tonice, quasi administrative, tamquam 
virtus executiva, quasi imperans et 
praecipiens,” when speaking of legal 
justice.18 This device is his usual one 
on occasions when he wants to leave 
the question open for further research. 

The centuries which followed Saint 
Thomas, however, saw no advance in 
the study of the virtue of legal justice. 
Commentators dutifully paraphrased 
the Summa, and writers of treatises 
divided justice into its subjective parts 
where they made their first and last 
mention of legal justice. This state of 
affairs lasted right up till modern 
times. 


Idea of Social Justice 


Meanwhile the term, social justice, 
came into use in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Tapparelli seems to have been 
the first to use it.19 The term came 
into use in response to a need which 
was felt when the social problem be- 
gan to trouble Christian thinkers. They 
did not know or at least misunder- 


18 [bid., p.3. 

19 [bid., p.83, where reference is made to 
Tapparelli’s Saggio Teoretico di Diritto 
naturale, 1845. ; 
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stood the old virtue of legal justice. 
which by this time meant simply 
“court-room” justice, if it meant any- 
thing at all. 


That there are moral problems which 
cannot be answered by the traditional 
virtues with their neglect of legal or 
social justice can be seen from an 
example: 


.in a Catholic Hour address in 1941 
the speaker sets up the following prob- 
lem: “I know many business men, law- 
yers, physicians who lament the trend to 
the unethical in the special worlds in 
which they operate. They tell me that 
the tide is running against them.... ‘It’s 
easy enough, they add, ‘for you preach- 
ers to tell us to stand firm, to hew to the 
line, and all that. But we have families 
to support, homes to maintain... We must 
do what the others do or be sunk....” 
And here is the speaker’s answer: “Right 
is right if nobody does it. Wrong is wrong 
if everybody does it. What the business 
man needs is a new declaration of inde- 
pendence.” 


Now the first part of this answer is, of 
course, stupid. When a business man says, 
in effect, to a priest, “In the present sys- 
tem I, as an individual, am helpless to 
insure justice; I know the system is 
wrong and I detest it, but I simply do 
not know how to buck it,” it is not only 
beside the point, but it is something ap- 
proaching mockery, to recite the self- 
priate first principle of the natural 
aw... 


The second part of the reply is more 
to the point, but is no more intelligent 
than the first; for that “new declaration 
of independence” which sounds so nice in 
a speech is precisely what the business 
man meant by the last three words of his 
complaint: “We must do what the others 
do, or be sunk... .” 


I have since proposed this problem to 
various people who ought to know an 
answer for it... The answers I received 
may be summarized as four stupid ones, 
and one which was intelligent but hope- 
less: 

1. The business man should “use his 
own judgment” or “do the best he ean.” 

But this is simply dodging the issue by 
throwing the whole problem back upon a 
man who from the beginning has ad- 
mitted that he does not know the answer. 
2. “Right is right when nobody does 
it, .etc., etc. 

We have already said enough about this 
answer, 
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3. The business man should go ahead 
with his work, because his “helplessness 
to insure justice” throws the resulting 
injustice into the category of “indirect 
volition” which in the circumstances 1s 
rendered licit by the operation of the 
“principle of the double effect.” 

But this is a deliberate abandonment of 
society to the forces of evil: for it leaves- 
the evil in full possession of the field, with 
the individual business man precariously 
balancing on a “good intention” to save 
his individual soul in the midst of it. 

4, The business man should get out of 
the messy business, no matter what the 
cost to himself: for if it is really so bad 
that he is “helpless to insure justice,” 
then he cannot without sin “strengthen 
the injustice by his collaboration... .” 

But this is to abandon society even 
more drastically to the forces of evil, with 
even the inefficacious “good intention” re- 
moved from it—by way of bankruptcy, 
perhaps: or of the monastic life. 

5. And finally, the intelligent, but 
hopeless answer: It came from the author 
of one of our best college text-books on 
religion, who professed complete dissatis- 
faction with the radio response: but when 
pressed for an adequate answer, he re- 
plied: “There are some questions for 
which there is no answer.”’=0 


Teaching of Pius XI 


If the moralists who looked at the 
traditional treatises with their vague 
and incomplete treatment of legal jus- 
tice had no answer to problems of 
social morality, Pope Pius XI certainly 
did have an answer, an answer entirely 
outside the field of individualistic 
morality and effort: 

It happens all too frequently, however, 
under the salary system, that individual 
employers are helpless to ensure justice 
unless, with a view to its practice, they 
organize institutions the object of which 
is to prevent competition incompatible 
with fair treatment for the workers. 
Where this is true, it is the duty of con- 
tractors and employers to support and 
promote such necessary organizations as 
normal instruments enabling them to ful- 
hill their obligations of justice ...21 

his clear-cut and emphatic statement 
of moral obligation was introduced by 
this significant sentence: 

In reality, besides commutative justice, 
there is also social justice with its own 


*0 [bid., pp. 70-71. 
“1 Divini Redemptoris, n. 53. 
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set obligations |italics added], from which 
neither employers nor workingmen can 
escape. Now it is of the very essence of 
social justice to demand from each indi- 
vidual all that is necessary for the com- 
mon good.?? 

Here we have the long-neglected 
virtue of legal justice brought back to 
life by Pius XI under the new and 
more expressive name of social jus- 
tice.“ But the Pope was not content 
merely to revive the doctrine of 
Aquinas. He explained more precisely 
the efficient cause of this virtue, and 
he gave it the material cause which 
Saint Thomas had not mentioned. 


Present-Day Teaching 


Combining, therefore, the traditional 
teaching of moral theologians with the 
new elements given by Pius XI we 
have a completed theory of the virtue 
of social justice.“+ The efficient cause 
is the member of a group, and all men, 
regardless of class distinctions, are 
capable of the act of this virtue. The 
immediate and proper material object 
of social justice is the organization 
of human acts into social media and 
institutions (social habits) of which 
society is composed; when acts of 
other virtues become commanded acts 
of social justice, they take on the new 
material aspect of organization. 

The common good is the final cause 
of the act of social justice. The com- 
mon good is the perfection of the vast 
hierarchy of the institutions of human 
life. The specific formality of the 
act of social justice is that it be done 
for the common good. 

The completed theory of social jus- 
tice entails a theory of society. The 


22 Tbid., n. 51. 

23 It is interesting to note that Pius XI was 
willing to shift traditional terminology in 
an effort to make his meaning clear to 
readers. For example, in the encyclical 
Studiorum ducem, the Holy Father speaks 
of legal and social justice in such a way 
as to indicate a difference between them, 
at least in popular understanding. Cf. 
Ferree, op. cit., p. 96;AAS, 15 (1923) 
355ff. 

24 Ferree, op. cit., p. 193. 


scientific definition of the material and 
efficient causes of social justice fits in 
perfectly with the operational theory 
of society. Society is made up of 
“social habits” or institutions. Just as 
a man is not called good unqualifiedly 
because of his occasional good acts, 
but only because of his good habits, 
so society is to be called good, not 
because of good individuals in it, 
but only because of its “good social 
habits,” i.e., its good institutions. 

Society is a web of institutions, a 
network of habits of collective action.?° 
These habits of collective action both 
liberate man and restrain him. They 
enrich him and impoverish him. They 
give him concrete rights and concrete 
duties. They assist and they restrict 
the full flowering of all human po- 
tentialities. Now if the institutions of 
society give more liberty, enrichment, 
development to the human personality 
than they take away, they are good 
institutions. 


Weigh Each Case 


For example: The institution which 
distributes milk to a metropolis, the 
milk business, frees many men from 
the necessity of keeping a family cow. 
But it makes them dependent on the 
farmers, corporations, labor unions. It 
eliminates the opportunity to bargain 
over the price of milk since the price 
is set by industrial leaders or by a 
public board. On the other hand, it 
guarantees freedom from unhygienic 
milk supply. 

A whole book could probably be 
written analysing the milk business 
alone. Yet it is only one of the insti- 
tutions of our complex social structure. 
These institutions are the material ob- 
ject of the virtue of social justice. 

Pius XI called for the reconstruc- 
tion of the social order, that is, the 
reform of institutions and the estab- 


25 This concept has been the subject of much 


discussion by such modern sociologists as 
Georges Simmel, Robert Maclver, Clement 
Mihanovich and others. 
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lishment of new ones where they are 
needed. The efficient cause of this 
immense exercise of the virtue of 
social justice is each individual human 
person according to his own concrete 
social circumstances. Recognizing that 
every social medium exercises upon 
its members a continual influence and 
vice versa, the Pope summoned “all 
men of good will to work for the com- 
mon good.”?® The common good de- 
pends on the active collaboration of 
every person in his own social medium. 
What does this demand in the con- 
crete? It demands that each indi- 
vidual join in organizing or bettering 
the organization of his particular 
social group: 
... the techniques of organization: meet- 
ing, recruitment, drawing up statutes, col- 
lecting dues, common manifestations, cam- 
paigns, committees and subcommittees, 
formation, mutual assistance, etc., — all 
those “exterior and dissipating” activities 
which the philosopher and the scholar 
and the preacher are so prone to depre- 
cate or even to disdain—are the imme- 
diate matter of the highest moral virtue. 
Perhaps they habitually think of these 
“exterior activities” in a context apart 
from the fundamental issues of life/— 
fraternal organizations, publicity rallies, 
and such like things——but the point is 
that the same techniques must be used 
in a clerical conference, a Directors’ 
Meeting, the Senate of a University, pro- 
fessional associations, and a_ thousand 
other places where the life of the com- 
munity and of the whole of society is 
either built up or allowed to degenerate.?* 
The institutional theory of society 
links up logically with the theory of 
the virtue of social justice. Pius XI 
supplied also the practical tool for 
the work of social justice in recon- 
structing social institutions: it is Cath- 
olic Action.*% Just as an utterly iso- 
lated man cannot practice social jus- 
tice toward an already well-organized 
society, so individuals cannot create or 
reform social organizations except by 
teamwork. 
The teamwork of Catholics of good 


“6 Divini Redemptoris. n. 51. 
*7 Ferree, op. cit., p. 119. 

28 Jbid., p. 174. 
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will working for the common good is 
Catholic Action. The notion of Cath- 
olic Action reminds us also that “or- 
ganization” is both static and dynamic, 
passive and active. Society has this 
double aspect also; not only to “estab- 
lish justice” but to “promote the gen- 
eral welfare.” 

Father Ferree ends his challenging 
study of social justice with a series of 
quotations from Pius XI the general 
tenor of which is: “The pastoral theol* 
ogy of another day will no longer 
suffice.”2® Among the fields in which 
this new pastoral theology must de- 
velop. Ferree mentions one that is 
worthy of notice here: moral theology 
in general and the virtue of justice in 
particular. Moral theology has an in- 
dividualistic bias. It was born, or at 
least. grew up in the modern indi- 
vidualistic world. It is designed for 
the confessional which is “individual- 
istic in essence.”*° The structure of the 
virtue of justice may still be encum- 
bered with relics of pagan Rome. Fer- 
ree quotes with approval®! an article 
in Periodica by Ivo Zeiger, S.J.: 

...no one will deny that our treatise on 

right and justice must be profoundly re- 

vised (funditus revidendum) in the light 

of the social justice taught by Pius XI. 

A fortiori something similar can be said 

of each and every part of moral theology 


.... From this consideration, likewise, a 
new hierarchy of virtues will result... .3? _ 


Evaluation of Ferree 


This summary of Father Ferree’s 
book, lengthy though it may have 
seemed, cannot pretend to do justice 
to its scholarship and originality. 
Enough has been given, however, to 
provide an understanding of his main 
ideas. What is to be said of them? 

Ferree’s main thesis is simply this: 
There is a proper act of social jus- 
tice, that is, an act elicited by that 


29 Tbid., p. 218. 

30 [bid., p. 232. 

31 [bid., p. 224. 

82 Ivo Zeiger, S.J., “De Conditione Theo- 
logiae Moralis Moderna,” Periodica, 28 
(1939) 188-89, yar 


virtue immediately. Social justice does 
not simply imperate the acts of other 
virtues by giving them a new formal 
object, the common good. There are 
certain acts which are obligatory in 
virtue of social justice alone. 

Ferree may or may not have proved 
this thesis. If he has proven it, we 
must still wait until it finds wide 
acceptance among Catholic moralists 
before we can make practical use of 
it. Meanwhile we venture the opinion 
that in practice there will be very little 
difference between those who accept 
Ferree’s thesis and those who do not. 
Those who continue to hold that social 
justice is only a general virtue, will 
classify the acts of “organizing insti- 
tutions,” Catholic Action, etc., under 
the particular virtues of charity, piety 
or religion, and then add to them the 
additional obligation of social justice. 

The immediate practical value of 
Ferree’s work is in calling our atten- 
tion to the need for a deeper study 
of the institutions that form the web 
of sociality in human life. Here he 
clearly surpasses Vangheluwe’s treat- 
ment. The latter does not go beyond 
the traditional moralists’ observations 
which rarely come down to a concrete 
discussion of what the common good 
is and how, in the concrete, it can be 
attained. Scholastic philosophy and 
theology have always suffered from a 
certain abstractness in these matters. 
Writers have pointed out that the 
guild-system, one of the key institu- 
tions of medieval life, was never dis- 
dussed. by Saint Thomas. It is the 
merit of Ferree that he brings the act 
of social justice and therefore the 
practice of the highest moral virtue 
down to earth. It can consist of such 
prosaic and “profane” actions as join- 
ing labor unions, Chambers of Com- 
merce, political parties, consumers’ 
cooperatives, etc. 

Emphasizes Institutions 


Ferree’s emphasis on the role of in- 
stitutions in any theory of society and 
social justice explains perfectly the 


peculiaris vis which Pesch and Van- 
gheluwe attribute to social justice in 
the reconstruction of the social order. 
The organization of institutions has a 
dynamic as well as a static aspect. It 
is the role of social justice, inspired 
and enlightened by social charity, to 
perform the never-ending task of per- 
fecting and correcting the organized 
institutions of society for the ever more 
perfect realization of the common 
good. 

Ferree’s synthesis of social justice as 
the act of organizing institutions and 


- Catholic Action explains also the teach- 


ings of Leo XIII and Pius XI. He 
quotes 18 passages in the pastoral ut- 
terances of Pius XI in which social 
justice is treated and shows how in 
each of them this virtue is connected 
with organization. 

There can be no doubt that th 
Church’s magisterium has been exhort- 
ing Christians to organize. One can 
hardly pick up any authoritative pro- 
nouncement of the hierarchy through- 
out the world without finding this pre- 
occupation with social institutions. In 
confirmation of Ferree’s ideas we pre- 
sent some of the latest directives of 
the ecclesia docens. 


In his epochal 1944 Christmas mes- 
sage, Pius XII calls the work of or- 
ganization of the institutions of society 


a moral obligation: 

There is a duty, besides, imposed on 
all, a duty which brooks no delay, no 
procrastination, no hesitation, no subter- 
fuge. It is the duty to do everything to 
ban once and for all wars of aggres- 
sion.... 

Many attempts in this direction have 
been made in the past. They all failed. 
And they always will fail until the saner 
section of mankind has the firm deter- 
mination, the holy obstinacy, like an 
obligation in conscience to fulfill the mis- 
sion which past ages have not taken with 
sufficient gravity and resolution... .3* 


[Italics added]. 
Duty Obliges All 


In the same message the Pope seems 
to agree with the view that this active 


33 4AS, 37 (1945) p. 18-19. 
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participation in the organizations of 
society, which Ferree calls the act of 
social justice. is not restricted to the 
prince or ruler in whom it would 
reside “architectonically and princi- 
pally” while being only “secondarily 
and administratively” in the cifizens. 
Rather the Pope heralds the “awaken- 
ing of peoples from a long torpor.” to 
a new attitude, “one that questions, 
criticises, distrusts.” The individual. 
“far from being the object and, as it 
were, a merely passive element in the 
social order, is in fact, and must be 
and must continue to be, its subject. 
its foundation and its end.”*+ The 
demand for democracy “cannot have 
any other meaning than to place the 
citizen ever more in the position to 
hold his own personal opinion, to ex- 
press it and to make it prevail in a 
fashion conducive to the common 
good.”*° “The people live by the 
fullness of life in the men that com- 
pose it. each of whom. . is a per- 
son conscious of his own responsi- 
bility... .°8® The people must be “con- 
scious of their own responsibility, the 
true instinct for the common good.”** 


Another authoritative utterance is 
the Statement of the American Bishops 
recently issued, entitled “The Christian 
in Action.”?8 It, too, seems to empha- 
size the moral duty of Christians to 
organize, to affect and transform the 
institutions of social life. 

Today every Christian must face the 
full Christian vision and with no thought 
of compromise must seek vigorously to 
live it. Every day he must ask himself: 
What am I doing to build a Christian 
world? No matter what his condition or 
state, there is much that he can do.... 
He must be vigorously Christian... in the 
home, in the training of his children, in 
his office or workshop, and in his com- 
munity. ... 


34 [bid., p. 12. 

35 Tbid., p. 13. 

36 bid. 

37 [bid., pp. 13-14. 


88 The New York Times, November 21, 1948. 
p. 63. 
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The Christian must make his home 
holy.... We strongly commend organized 
effort to make the home more truly 
Christian.3? 

The Bishops go on to speak of our 
“complex and maladjusted society.” 

“Christian principles should be put into 
action in economic life.... Positive con- 
structive thought and action are needed. 
... Christian social principles, ... call in- 
sistently for cooperation. ... Cooperation 
must be organized, organized for the com- 
mon good: freedom must be ordered, 
ordered for the common good.... What 
we urgently need,...is the free organi- 
zation of capital and labor in permanent 
agencies of cooperation for the common 
good.... The agencies of this freely or- 
ganized cooperation have been called by 
various names: Occupational Groups, Vo- 
cational Groups, or more recently, In- 
dustry Councils.”+0 

In conclusion, then, we can say that 

Ferree has made a notable contribution 
to the advance of Catholic social 
thought. It is outstanding especially 
for its clear-cut yet adequate explana- 
tion of Papal teaching. 


Suitable Names 


Earlier in this article we said that, 
with traditional teaching and Vanghel- 
uwe, we agree that a triple division 
of the species of justice is correct. 
We suggested. however, that some im- 
provement might be made both in the 
logical alignment of those species, and 
in the names by which we recognize 
them. In a foregoing article we sum- 
marized Vangheluwe’s views on the 
thoughts of other writers on social jus- 
tice, and we saw that he felt they 
would have done much better if they 
had remained within the framework of 
the traditional division. As a matter 
of fact. many of those writers were 
quite aware of the traditional teach- 
ing, but simply abandoned its phrase- 
ology in view of its supposed inade- 
quacy in our day. 

For example, Father Heinrich Pesch, 
5.J.. in discussing the social virtues 
of justice and charity in his famous 
89 Tbid. 

410 Thid. 


Lehrbuch, first explains the traditional 
teaching on commutative, distributive. 
and legal justice in the same way that 
Vangheluwe does.4! But then he looks 
at justice from the “relatively new” 
viewpoint of social justice. When he 
explains the latter as a combination of 
the traditional legal and distributive 
justice, he does so simply because of 
he need for accommodation to mod- 
ern developments in social philosophy 


and greater complexity of social rela- 
tionships. Other authors do not bother 
with reconciling the traditional phrase- 
ology with their own nomenclature. 
Some simply divide all justice into 
individual and social justice.4” 


Let us review Vangheluwe’s names 
and alignment of justice species, and 
see if they are not subject to some 
improvement. 


{ toward society 
| (the social “whole” ) 
—_ 


(the social “parts” ) 
N.B: 


HOM aC MING ivd Celta, Sennen eS 


Bes ee legal, social, or general 


by individuals—commutative 
2a particular 
by community—distributive 


We recall from our preceding article that another difference between distributive and 


commutative is that the former is due an individual gua pars societatis, the latter qua 


individua persona. 


Revise Nomenclature 

Now, there is nothing wrong with 
he exclusive triple relationship of 
ustice: whole to part, part to part, 
yart to whole. But the names used 
raditionally do not clearly fit the 
‘irtues which govern those relation- 
hips. The term, legal justice, sup- 
yosed to govern the obligations, 
vhether in positive or natural law, of 
he individual toward the community, 
an actually be applied to distributive 
ind commutative justice also. For are 
hey not real justice? and are they 
jot according to the law, and therefore 
egal? Obviously, all justice is legal! 
Ve have already noted the five anal- 
ous uses of “legal justice.” 

Likewise, general justice is supposed 
o derive its name from the fact that 
t governs the individual’s obligations 
0 the general community. But can- 
ot general justice mean justice in 
enere? Is not that what the ordinary 
udience or reading public would 
hink ? 

Even social justice’can include the 
ther two, namely distributive and 
ommutative. For all justice is social, 
t least in the wide sense. Especially 
istributive justice is social, for its 


motive is the common good. Hence the 
three words used to express the jus- 
tice which is due the community are 
all ambiguous. That certainly helps to 
explain the confusion surrounding any 
mention of social justice. 

Particular justice, too, is intended 
to mean things that evidently its name 
should not signify. Particular justice 
includes both commutative and dis- 
tributive justice. But commutative jus- 
tice is due to an individual as such, 
not qua pars societatis. Here we 
should rather use the expression “‘in- 
dividual justice” (or perhaps “per- 
sonal justice”). 

Individual and Distributive Justice 

What we consider to be the only 
defect with Vangheluwe’s idea of dis- 
tributive justice is the fact that he 
limits its exercise to the community as 
such. Since the community is obli- 
gated toward its members by reason 


cof the common good. he would con- 


sider that only the exercise of distribu- 
tive justice by the juridical community 
(or those acting in its name) satisfies 


41 Pesch, op. cit., 2 (ed. 19202), p. 272-75. 


42 Cf. for example, J. B. Vittrant, S.J., 
Théologie morale, Paris, Beauchesne, 1941, 
pp. 102-03. 
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that obligation. Now a man who pos- 
more material wealth, let us 
say. than he needs for all decent com- 
fort is hy that very fact possessor of 
property which he is obligated to use 
for the common good (whether the 
real or merely logical common good. 
as explained last month). 

The fact that his surplus wealth is 
not expropriated by the community 
does not absolve him from the natural 
obligation to use it for human welfare. 
His right of ownership is tempered by 
the juridical obligation (in natural 
law at least) so to use surplus goods 
that benefits therefrom be either dis- 
tributed to rightful members of the 
community. or contributed to the com- 
munity itself for distribution. In this 


sesses 


opinion we do not really differ from 


Vangheluwe and traditional thought, 
for although he maintains that only 
the community as such can exercise 
distributive justice, our idea is that the 
very fact that a person possesses 
really surplus goods makes him a cus- 
todian of goods due the common wel- 
fare. 


Revision of Nomenclature 


In view of the ambiguities con- 
nected with the usual names given to 
the various species of justice, we pro- 
pose the following nomenclature and 
arrangement. With the possible ex- 
ception of a difference in understand- 
ing the exact extent of distributive jus- 


tice. we follow Father Pesch herein: 
i 


Justicet3 


{ social... 


distributive 
(the whole is obligated to the 
part as such) 


(respecting the rights of society as such) 


| contributive 
(the part is obligated to the 
whole as such) 


Reasons for Division 

We think this division makes sense. 
True, with Pesch we admit that 
“social” justice in the widest sense in- 
cludes commutative as well as dis- 
tributive and contributive justice, for 
commutative justice is a necessary tool 
of any living-together. But for prac- 
tical purposes. our use of the term in 
the foregoing diagram suits both popu- 
lar usage and theoretical analysis. It 
certainly seems to be a marked im- 
provement over Vangheluwe’s mean- 
ing of social justice, for he distin- 
guishes it from distributive justice. 
That distinction accords neither with 
popular understanding nor with the 
analysis of justice as given above. 


' Obviously each type of justice can be due 
in either positive or natural law, or both. 
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The term *‘contributive’’ justice 
seems to be well chosen. Etymologic- 
ally it is easily associated with distrib- 
utive justice, yet is sufficiently dis- 
tinct from it. Both fit easily into the 
concept of social justice, for we can 
speak intelligibly of social distribu- 
tive justice and social contributive jus- 
tice. The motive of each is the social 
(common) good. Social contributive 
justice corresponds in general with — 
what Vangheluwe terms legal, general 
or social justice insofar as it governs 
the obligations of individuals to the 
community, Social justice as such cor- 
responds to both the legal and distrib- 
utive justice of Vangheluwe. 


Following Pesch 
The words of Father Pesch, whom 


we have been following, are worth 
citation here: 


Consequently social justice includes 
both the right of the society with respect 
to the members of its government and 
each of its members, both citizens and 
the various classes (Standen), as con- 
cerns the establishment .and maintenance 
of the public welfare, and the right of 
each citizen and class as concerns partici- 
pation in the use of this social good. It 
is the task of social justice to govern both 
titles; and so we can distinguish between 
contributive and distributive social jus- 
tice. Only the union of both these con- 
siderations comprises complete social 
justice. 

Social justice demands both the fulfill- 
ment of all obligations and the realization 
of all rights which have the social wel- 
fare as their object. It is not satisfied 
with the tranquillity of order; it is also 
a principle of progress, the dynamic force 
behind the higher development or reform 
of a given situation. “Social” justice in- 
cludes legal and distributive justice, and 
is the opposite of commutative (or) in- 
dividual justice. If, in the widest sense 
we understand by social justice that jus- 
tice which must prevail within a well or- 
dered society, then naturally it includes 
legal, distributive and commutative justice 
together.44 


Let it be said here that we do not 
consider these thoughts at variance 
with papal teaching. Pope Pius XI 
invited further study of the question 
of social justice, and we have seen 
that he himself departed from the tra- 
ditional terminology. In Quadragesimo 
Anno he was addressing himself not 
only to the episcopacy, but to the 
faithful throughout the world. Obvi- 
ously, he had to use language which 
would be intelligible to the layman. 
Obviously, too, it would be of real 
benefit if we could adopt a termin- 
ology and understanding of justice 
which would mean the same in tech- 
nical and popular usage. Toward that 
snd we have developed the foregoing 
notions. 


Review and Preview 


A wayfarer should know net only 


whence he comes, but whither he is. 


soing. We are all only wayfarers in 
this field of social justice. In this 


'4 Pesch, loc. cit. 


and the preceding article we have tried 
to review the path already traversed. 
Social justice is a virtue fundamental 
to the welfare of human society. It 
obligates every member of society to 
do what is juridically necessary for 
him to do, in accordance with his 
societal situation, for the necessary 
common good. It is real justice, pro- 
tecting other people’s rights due them 
according to strict “equality.”4> It 
is a foundation stone for the Pope’s 
practical program of Catholic Action, 
the principle underlying the institu- 
tional theory of society, the pivot of 
social reform. We have seen that it is 
an important element of the “new 
pastoral theology” for which the Pope 
calls, essentially linked with our study 
of moral theology in our work for the 
salvation of souls and the building up 
of the Mystical Body. 


But where do we go from here? 
What difficulties lie on the path 
ahead? Actually they are difficulties 
that have been with us all along, but 
which we either have not faced or at 
least have not solved: In our whole 
consideration of the common good. 
just what does “necessary” mean? 
How “necessary” does a demand of 
the common good have to’ be before it 
can oblige in justice? How grave is 
that obligation? If, an obligation in 
social justice must. be obvious and 
commonly recognized, as Vangheluwe 
says, must we practically conclude 
with him that for the most part only 
obligations in positive law will stand? 
If so, how can social justice possibly 
be called the dynamic force of social 
progress? Js the development of the 


45 Perhaps if we used the word “balance” to 
express the “aequitas” which justice de- 
mands, our concept of this characteristic 
would be clearer. Equality seems to be 
associated merely with the numerical 
equality of things due in commutative 
justice. The important idea; especially 
pertinent to distributive justice and con- 
tributive justice, is the due balance which 
must exist between the terms of the rela- 
tionship in their respective circumstances. 
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common good necessary? Certainly 
we can “get along” without progress; 
is progress, therefore, necessary ? 

“Necessary” has a variety of mean- 
ings. There is a world of difference, as 
Saint Thomas indicates, between that 
which is necessarium ad esse, and that 
which is necessarium ad bene esse.3® 
That which is necessary ad bene esse 
can really be extended to anything that 
is useful or convenient. Here we are 
faced with a problem of the practical 
order whose solution is fundamental to 
any course of action. To say that 
prudence must decide is simple enough. 
but according to what norm will prud- 
ence decide? Once we have the answer. 
the question about the degree of obli- 
gation will answer itself. For once 
we determine the gravity of the neces- 
sary act due in social justice. the grav- 
ity of the obligation (objectively) will 
be evident. 


Charity Must Direct 


The answer? We certainly cannot 
put our finger on it, but we can indi- 
cate where eventually it will be found. 
Social charity. which Ferree interprets 
the papal teaching to signify as the 
soul of social life, just as social jus- 
tice is the -directive principle. must 
provide the answer. In fact. the Pope 


416 S.T., 2,2,32, 5 and 6c. We might keep in 
mind in this connection that whereas the 
lack of necessity is invoked to free an in- 
dividual from the demands of the common 
good in “uncertain” cases, the same 
“necessity” is invoked to give the  indi- 
vidual every advantage in, let us say, the 
matter of fasting. ) 


says that the Christian spirit “does 
not separate the field of justice from 
that of charity, on which rests the per- 
fection of civil living together.” 


Charity, therefore, must constitute: 
the norm according to which prudence 
will decide what social justice can 
command. Admittedly here is a virgin 
forest blocking our path: 

This concept of “social charity” is as 
much in need of analysis and “incorpora- 
tion into the traditional framework of the 
virtues” as is social justice itself—indeed 
it is in greater need; for whereas Pius XI 
adopted for his concept of social justice 
a term which was already in current use 
and had, as we have seen, acquired a 
fairly consistent meaning suited to his 
purpose, he seems to have invented the 
term “social charity” out of whole cloth. 
I can find no use of it whatever before 
his letter to Cardinal Gasparri of June 24, 
1923. However, it is beyond the scope of 
this dissertation to undertake such an 
analysis.47 

Ferree’s words just quoted serve a 
double purpose: they point the prob- 
lem which we must solve before we 
can make much further headway in 
completing a theory of social justice. 
and they provide a suitable station for 
ending our own discussion. We have 
sought to bring our readers up to date 
with both traditional and current think- 
ing on social justice, and to indicate 
what remains to be done. The field is 
vast, so therefore must be our efforts. 
It is not a field limited to special in- 
terests. but one intimately involved 
with our entire apostolate for the sal- 
vation of human society. 


47 Ferree, op. cit., pp. 115-16. 


ee ee 
The Christian and the World 


The Christian is not a faint-heart who fears to say “yes to life, nor 
a weakling shrinking from joy, nor a failure contemning a beauty 
heyond his grasp. He is a clear-eyed and decided man who knows that 
everything stands in need of purification—nature, work, love, the very 
person himself—and that, with the help of Christ. he is capable of 


purifying all. 
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Jean Mouroux 


The Meaning of Man 


HOOVER COMMISSION 
REPORTS 


An Outline For Reform of Government 


George A. Curran, S.J. 
West Baden College 


See PeDENTS; Congress and the people 
of the United States have realized 
for some time that there are a great 
many things wrong with administra- 
tion in the Federal Government. 


Recently it was decided to do some- 
thing about the situation on a large 
scale, to find out specifically what was 
wrong and what could be done to set 
things straight. On July 7, 1947, Con- 
oress voted to set up a bipartisan com- 
mission consisting equally of repre- 
sentatives of Congress, the executive 
department of the Government and the 
xeneral public to undertake the task. 


Members of Committee 


The men chosen as members of this 
Commission were: Herbert Hoover, 
Dean Acheson, Chairman and Vice- 
chairman respectively, Arthur S. Flem- 
ming, James Forrestal, George H. 
Mead, George D. Aiken, Joseph P. 
Kennedy, John H. McClellan, James 
K. Pollock, Clarence J. Brown, Carter 
Manasco, and James H. Rowe, Jr. 

Between the time of the appoint- 
nent of the Commission and the sub- 
nission of their final report there were 
some changes in the status of the mem- 
ers, so that technically at least, the 
epresentatives of the general public 
vere increased in proportion to the 
congressional and executive represent- 
itives. Congressman Carter Manasco 
vas a casualty in the last elections, 
ind Arthur S. Flemming resigned his 


post on the Civil Service Commission. 
Just as the work was being finished, 
one of the members of the Commission 
joined the President’s Cabinet, while 
another was dropped: Dean Acheson 
became Secretary of State, and James 
Forrestal was replaced as Secretary of 
Defense. 


Government Growth Chaotic 


The Commission was faced with a 
formidable task. During the last 20 
years the Federal Government, like 
Topsy, has just ‘‘growed’’ and 
“orowed” tremendously into an awk: 
ward giant. As an instance of that 
growth, the Federal budget has in- 
creased from three and a half billion 
to more than 42 billion dollars a year. 
As new needs arose, new agencies 
were created and either attached to the 
old departments—without too much re. 
gard for consistency—or set up with 
quasi-independent status. subject theo- 
retically to the personal supervision 
of the President. There are at present 
74 agencies subject only to Presi: 
dential supervision. 


Since the scope of the work commit- 
ted to the new agencies was national, 
many of them set up field offices 
throughout the country. Most of these 
field offices, together with those of the 
regular departments, are required to 
send back to Washington full details 
about each activity carried on and each 
purchase made. This entails the move- 
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ment of carloads of documents and the 
work of 10,000 employes to examine 
them. At times the examination drops 
years behind. In the midst of this 
welter of bureaus and confused rec- 
ords, the Commission was to bring 
some order. 


Organization of Job 


The first problem of the Commis- 
sion was one of method, how to go 
about investigating the executive 
branch of the Government. It was 
decided to draft or hire the best spe- 
cialized talent in the country. The 
Commission divided the work into 24 
segments of government for study and 
committed each of these to a research 
organization, a board of experts, or 
some single authority on the field in 
question. These were the task forces. 


These task forces were to assemble 
the facts and present preliminary find- 
ings. The task force findings, in turn, 
were to be discussed by the Hoover 
Commission and to provide material 
for the final report. 


Sample Operation 


As an example of how the task 
forces operated, the group in charge 
of investigating the armed services is 
especially worthy of consideration. 
The work was entrusted to a committee 
of 14 exceptionally well-qualified citi- 
zens, amongst whom were educators, 
journalists, industrialists and former 
Army officials. They were assisted by 
a group of military advisers and re- 
search assistants. Again the field of 
study was divided. Research assistants 
assembled the relevant data in the vari- 
ous branches of the Army and Navy, 
interviewed those directly concerned 
and let it be known that they were 
anxious to receive testimony from any- 
one who had information pertinent 
to the matter at hand. 

The data were passed on to the full 
committee, and no decisions were made 
until all the information had been as- 
sembled. In addition to the interviews 
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of the various research groups, the full 
committee heard testimony and opin- 
ions of 245 witnesses. One result of 
the work of this task force was that 
as inefficiency was discovered in the 
course of the investigation, the officers 
interviewed frequently set about to cor- 
rect the situation insofar as their au- 
thority permitted. The task force fur- 
ther offered the Government a good 
example by finishing its job on time 
and returning a sizable part of its 
original appropriation. 


Private Agencies Investigate 


The Post Office offered a quite dif- 
ferent type of investigation. Since this 
is primarily a business enterprise, the 
investigation was entrusted to Robert 
Heller & Associates, Inc., management 
engineers. The company had for years 
been analyzing problems and methods 
of large business corporations. To 
them, the Post Office was simply 
another job on a bigger scale. They 
merely increased their staff, did the 
job, handed in a business report and 
a bill for services rendered. 


Since the final report of the Hoover 
Commission would fill a couple of 
good-sized volumes, the best that can 
be done in this summary of the report 
is to set forth some of the leading 
principles that run through the deci- 
sions of the Commission and illustrate 
them by pertinent examples. ' 


Goals of Commission 


In the mandate by which the Com- 
mission was authorized, Congress set 
up as the objectives of the investiga- 
tion: achievement of economy, effi- — 
ciency and improved service in govern- 
ment executive operations. The Com- _ 
mission kept these objectives in mind 
but stressed one phase of efficiency. 
Quoting the dictum of Alexander 
Hamilton that an energetic and unified 
executive is not a threat to free and 
responsible government. that “the in- 
gredients of safety in the republican 
sense are first a due dependence on 


he people: secondly a due responsi- 
ility,” the Commission proceeded to 
mplement this principle by establish- 
ng a direct line of command in the 
xecutive departments. 

As a second principle, the Commis- 
ion emphasized the necessity of budg- 
tary control and proposed the per- 
ormance budget as a means to this 
nd. 

In the third principle, to achieve 
fficiency and economy, they provided 
pecific recommendations for the uni- 
ication of similar activities under one 
vead and the elimination of unneces- 
ary or duplicating functions. 


Improve Presidential Liaison 


To establish a direct line of com- 
nand, certain reforms were considered 
o be necessary at the apex of the exe- 
sutive pyramid. The President must 
cnow what is going on if he is to ful- 
ill his responsibility of supervising 
‘ederal administration. The Commis- 
ion recommended revision and exten- 
ion of the groups serving as personal 
idvisers to the President. Since the 
ybject of these groups is to assist the 
resident, he is to have discretionary 
yower in their appointment. 

Among the offices or groups sug- 
rested was that of Staff Secretary, an 
»ffice intended to serve as a channel 
or all information from the executive 
lepartments or advisers intended for 
he President. The Office of Person- 
vel was recommended to keep the 
resident informed on problems of 
ivilian career service. 

In the existing groups of advisers, 
he Council of Economic Advisers is 
o be replaced by a one-man Office of 
he Economic Adviser to the President. 
this move was designed chiefly to 
liminate public quarrels and to pre- 
ent sabotage of a Presidential pro- 
ram through internal dissension 
mong his economic experts. The two 
xisting groups advising on military 
ffairs are likewise to be made subject 
9 discretionary appointment, espe- 


cially to avoid heavy weighting of the 
groups by statute in favor of the 
military. 


Similar Structure for Departments 


A definite pattern was set for the 
reorganization of all the regular de- 
partments and major agencies of the 
Government. The head of each depart: 
ment must hold full responsibility for 
the conduct of the entire department; 
consequently, he is to have full author-~ 


ity. In practice this means a line of 


subordination from top to bottom and 
a power vested in the head of the de- 
partment to reorganize within his juris- 
diction. The most important conse- 
quence of the principle, 
clearly at variance with present prac- 
tice, is that the head of the depart~ 
ment be given authority to assign 
funds appropriated by Congress for a 
specific work to whatever group with- 
in his department he feels is best quali- 
to do the job assigned. 


As with the President, so with 
the department heads, the Commission 
advises an adequate staff to assist with 
supervision, direction, and formation 
of policy. First, there should be an 
under secretary, a kind of vice-presi- 
dent empowered to assume the duties 
of a department head in his absence, 
Beneath him a group of assistant sec- 
retaries, advisers available to head 
various department projects. 


These men at the policy level are to 
be appointed by the President with 
Senatorial approval. One of the career 
employes in the department should be 
placed in charge of routine administra- 
tion to preserve continuity despite 
changes of the top staff which result 
from changing administrations or 
political exigencies. 


Immediately beneath the administra- 
tor are the technical officers in charge 
of personnel, accounting, publicity, etc. 
The pattern is copied more or less 
from the present arrangement in the 
State Department. 
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Budget Distribution Unified 


An important instance of the direct 
line of command principle in the 
recommendations for particular de- 
partments concerns the office of the 
Secretary of Defense. The Commis- 
sion recommends that the Secretary 
he given full power over the deter- 
mination of the military budget. This 
means that the Secretary of Defense 
distributes the total defense appropria- 
tion among the three armed services. 


To prevent insubordination of the 
military and to secure economy. there 
is to be no statutory right of appeal 
over the head of the Secretary to the 
President. Apart from efficiency, this 
provision enforces an excellent Amer- 
ican tradition of civilian control over 
the armed forces. 


The general budget recommenda- 
tions of the Commission can be best 
understood from an example. At pres- 
ent, the Navy budget for medical care 
consists of a long list of salary costs 
according to military grade and such 
miscellaneous headings as “transporta- 
tion of things.” “naval procurement 
fund and supplies and materials.” It 
is impossible to determine the actual 
costs for any one project. as for in- 
stance the Bethesda Naval Hospital. 

The Commission recommends a 
breakdown according to projects. There 
would be general headings like: medi- 
cal care afloat, medical care ashore. 
Under the latter, individual institu- 
tions would be listed. The budget for 
an individual hospital would include 
the patient load, cost for personal serv- 
ices, maintenance, ete.. with the fur- 
ther analysis of cost per patient per 
day so that a comparison could be 
made with civilian institutions. In this 
way. sources of inefficiency and waste 
could be run down. This type of per- 
formance budget is recommended for 
all departments. 


Controversial Proposal 
rhe third principle of correlating 
similar activities under a single head 
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led to recommendations that may en- 
gender some opposition on the part of 
vested interests within the administra- 
tion and pressure groups without. One 
such recommendation undertakes to 
strengthen the Labor Department. It 
calls for the transfer of seven agencies 
concerned with labor problems to the 
jurisdiction of the Secretary of Labor. 
The Selective Service System, includ- 
ing the appeals board, is also to be 


added to the Department according to 


the recommendation. Commissioners 

Acheson. Forrestal and Manasco ob- 

jected to this recommendation on the 

erounds that it would prejudice the 

reputation of the Selective Service Sys- 

tem for objectivity and impartiality. 
Many Transfers Urged 


The recommended transfer of the 
activities of the Army Corps of Engi- 
neers in the matter of flood control to 
the Department of the Interior should 
arouse further opposition. But the 
Commission makes an impressive case 
for the change on the basis of ineffi- 
ciency and waste resulting from past 
conflicts between the Bureau of Recla- 
mation and the Army Engineers. The 
largest transfer of activities. at least in 
relation to the number of agencies in- 
volved, concerns the Department of 
Commerce. All non-regulatory trans- 
portation activities of the Federal Gov- 
ernment are to be integrated in this 
Department. 


In attacking the problem of person- 


nel, the Commission recommends de- 
centralization of authority, greater lee- 
way in regulations for promotion and 
dismissal and an increase in wages for 
top technical services. The Commis- 
sion recognized that due to the low 
salaries offered, the Government has 
not been securing top-level personnel 
of talent commensurate with the scope 
and importance of the jobs they hold, 
In the practical order, they recom- 
mended that all postmasters’ appoint- 
ments be made by the Post Office De- 
partment, theoretically at least keep- 
ing them out of polities. 


—a 


Results of Report 


In general, the report of the Hoover 
mmission has a twofold effect on 
1e power struggle between President 
nd Congress. While the direct line of 
ommand principle increases the effec- 
veness of Presidential control over 
olicy and administration, it likewise 
acreases Presidential responsibility. 


The question of patronage remains 
ubious, since the recommendations of 
he Commission depend ultimately— 
nd more completely than ever before 
— upon the integrity of department 
eads. If these men are primarily 
oliticians, as many of them have been 
nd are. the President’s hand will be 
trengthened by removing the require- 
nent of Congressional approval. 


In the matter of the regulatory 
gencies, which exercise important 
uasi-judicial functions, the Commis- 
ion favored a restriction of Presi- 
lential power. They recommend that 
nembers of the Securities and Ex- 
hange Commission, the Federal Power 
jommission and the Federal Com- 
nunications Commission be independ- 
nt of Presidential control by making 
hem removable from office only for 
ause, as is the case with the other 
egulatory agencies. Moreover, the 
doption of a performance budget 
vould simplify Congress’ task of 
crutinizing executive budgets. 


Government Not Broadened 


As to over-all policy consequences. 
he report would seem to be opposed 
o the socialistic principle that wher- 
ver possible the Government should 
issume functions now exercised by 
yrivate enterprise. There are recom- 
nendations contrary to this tendency 
n the proposal to restrict or eliminate 
lirect loans to individuals by Govern- 
nent lending agencies and in the ma- 
ority opinion on Government water- 
ower projects to the effect that power 
hould be sold to private companies 
t the point where it is generated. 


What will come of the Report? 
Something has come of it already. 
Many of the minor recommendations 
that do not require statutory power for 
fulfillment have already been carried 
out. The House of Representatives has 
already passed a bill empowering the 
President to make organization changes 
within the administration. These 
changes will take effect unless they are 
vetoed by a joint resolution of Con- 
egress. Any changes in the regulatory 
agencies must eschibe considered’ in 
a separate proposal. A Senate com- 
mittee has approved the House bill 
adding a four-year time limit to the 
organizing power. If the bill passes 
the Senate. the responsibility for car- 
rying out the proposed changes will 
rest with the President. 


Since a general reform such as the 
report envisions does not. for the most 
part, carry with it any special favors 
for pressure groups, but would rather 
be of benefit to the country as a whole 
by saving billions of dollars and pro- 
viding better service, there probably 
will not be any great or continuing 
political pressure toward its imple- 
mentation. 

To provide partially for the lack of 
pressure lobbying, Robert L. Johnson. 
President of Temple University and 
associate of Henry Luce in the found- 
ing of Time and Life magazines, has 
assembled a distinguished citizens’ 
committee to promote the adoption of 
the report. 

This committee will ultimately in- 
clude more than 1,000 outstanding 
American citizens, dedicated more or 
less consistently to the task of keeping 
Congress and the President at the 
work of carrying out the reorganiza- 
tions suggested. But the responsibility 
must rest, in last analysis, upon the 
whole people; they are the ones who 
stand to gain by the reforms. Chair- 
man Herbert Hoover has asserted that 
if the reports are adopted there will 
result a saving of $100 per annum per 
family. 
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THE INDIAN PROBLEM AND 
THE MISSIONS 


The Role of Missionaries in Forming Leaders 


Parttt 


John J. Brown, S.J. 
Alma College 


W 7HATEVER may be said for or 
against the various proposals 


offered by either the Indians or the 
non-Indians toward the solution of the 
problem, one thing is certain. No solu- 
tion will be satisfactory or ultimately 
effective unless it is based squarely on 
justice and charity. All are agreed 
that something must be done. The 
questions are who is to do it, and how. 


There were times when the Govern- 
ment appealed to the missionaries for 
aid, as in the days of Fathers DeSmet, 
Jutz and Joset. Today it appeals again. 
Then it needed the help of the Church 
to open negotiations with the tribes. 
Now it needs the help of the Church 
to encourage the tribes to assist in the 
solution of the problem. 


After holding extensive hearings on 
the major reservations and receiving 
letters from the others, a Congressional 
Committee made the following remarks 
in the course of its report (78th Con- 
gress, 2nd Session, Report on H.R. 
2091, pp. 16-17): 


During its field trips your committee saw 
many constructive works achieved by the 
schools, the hospitals, the Churches and 
the individual service of church mission- 
aries operating on or near our Indian 
reservations. This work should continue 
and should be accelerated. 

We believe that real opportunity exists 
on our Indian reservations as a great chal- 
lenge to the churches of America to 
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strengthen and expand their missionary 
work among the American Indians. Far 
less than might well have been done has 
been achieved along these lines in view of 
the long duration of the Indian problem 
and the importance of eradicating from 
the American scene a situation in which 
we continue to domicile a people in back- 
ward conditions, in ignorance, in eco- 
nomic insecurity, in squalor and some- 
times in want. Your Committee hopes 
that the churches of America will devote 
greater attention to the challenge which 
the American Indian presents to their . 
Missionary Services... . / A more intensive 
and extensive program of religious teach- 
ing, preaching, counsel by the mission- 
aries of our established churches would 
be welcomed by the Indians and would 
be fruitful of gratifying results (Italics 
inserted ). 


The Missions 


The number of Protestant Indians is 
approximately equal to the number of 
Catholic Indians. Of late, the Protest- 
ants have been making concerted ef- 
forts to pose as the champion of the 
Indians. Richard Pattee (cf. America, 
70 [1944 456-8) observed how disas- 
trous this was for Latin America, 
where. except perhaps in Mexico, the 
Catholics have allowed themselves to 
be considered “ideologically anti-In- 
dian, pro-Hispanic and adverse to any- 
thing that savors of the social and eco- 
nomic advance of the indigenous popu- 
lation. . . . This is unquestionably a 
most serious problem and a most un- 


fortunate position into which Catholics 
have been maneuvered. It makes the 
epithet ‘reactionary’ ring true in the 
ears of many observers.” 


On the other hand, in the United 
States, Father George Waggett, O.M.L., 
could write in 1947: 

Once more the missionaries are hopeful 
that the day is approaching when Mother 
Church will be able to claim most of the 
dusky skinned Americans as her own 
aa Indian and Eskimo Missions, 
p- . 

He lists some 212 priests (90 Jesu- 
its), 534 Sisters, 30 lay teachers and 
100 Indian catechists, working on 80 
reservations, and caring for 391 chap- 
els, 41 day schools and 28 boarding 
schools. This is a goodly number, 
even though more could find full work 
immediately, were they to be assigned. 
And even if not every one of the 875 
is another Fra Serra or Father DeSmet 
or Father Sylvester, he is still totus ad 
laborem,. Few if any of those on the 
Indian missions would leave them with- 
out regret. 


Activities Difficult 


And while on the missions, they do 
not gauge their activity by the number 
of miles they travel, nor do they con- 
sider themselves as day laborers or 
janitors and missionaries in their spare 
time. They judge their missions, not 
by the number of baptisms alone, nor 
the number of last Sacraments admini- 
stered, but by the full Catholic lives 
and fidelity to baptismal promises of 
their flock between baptism and burial. 
Temptations to while away their time 
in hunting or fishing or to pine for 
the city with its crowds or to pity 
themselves in their isolation, as though 
they were in exile, or were considered 
by their Superiors as inadequate or in- 
competent for work elsewhere, will 
rarely be theirs. 

But the missionary’s patience will be 
tried again and again, as he “uses 
every means at his disposal to counter- 
act the vicious effects of too close con- 
tact of his people with loose moralled 


whites. Yet the moment his back is 
turned the ignorant native is victimized 
again. He has to meet the competition 
of affluent Protestant sects, and how 
often he witnesses souls that he had 
thought safely corralled for Christ 
escape to the darkness of error, lured 
by the promise of material gain which 
he cannot offer. He has to combat the 
bigotry and errors and lies spread by 
unscrupulous non-Catholic clergymen 
who envy his success, notwithstanding 
the countless obstacles” (Modern In- 
dian Missions, p. 14). 


Must Preserve Culture 


All in all, however, the Indian mis- 
sions constitute a field with a chal- 
lenge to any man or woman sincerely 
interested in the perfection, as well as 
the salvation of his neighbor. It is a 
field for one who would serve Christ 
without any glamor or bombast. For 
largely in the hands of the missionary 
lies the power and the opportunity of 
helping the Indians committed to his 
care to break through the entangle- 
ments which surround them. Only the 
Church can supply the ideals and the 
motivation they need. Education, fam- . 
ily rehabilitation and Catholic leader- 
ship, form a three-point program that 
would revivify the missions and delight 
the heart of the Holy Father, who 
wrote: 

The Church of Christ, the faithful deposi- 

tory of the teaching of Divine Wisdom, 

cannot and does not think of deprecating 
or disdaining the particular characteristics 
which each people with jealous and in- 
telligible pride cherishes and retains as 

a precious heritage. Her aim is a super- 

natural union in all-embracing love, 

deeply felt and practiced, and not the 
unity which is exclusively external and 
superficial and by that very fact weak. 


The Church hails with joy and follows 
with her maternal blessing every method 
of guidance and care which aims at a 
wise and orderly evolution of particular 
forces and tendencies haying their origin 
in the individual character of each race, 
provided that they are not opposed to the 
duties incumbent on men from their unity 
of origin and common destiny. 

She has repeatedly shown in her mis- 
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sionary enterprises that such a_ principle 
of action is the guiding star of her uni- 
versal apostolate. Pioneer research and 
investigation, involving sacrifice, devoted- 
ness, and love on the part of her mis- 
sionaries of every age, have been under- 
taken in order to facilitate the deeper 
appreciative insight into the most varied 
civilizations and to put their spiritual 
values to account for a living and. vital 
preaching of the Gospel of Christ. All 
that in such usages and customs is not 
inseparably bound up with religious error 
will always be subject to kindly con- 
sideration and, when it is found possible, 
will be sponsored and developed (Summi 
Pontificatus, nn. 44-46, italics inserted). 


Fr. Waggett observes: 


More than anything else, the Indians 
need their own leaders. Up to the pres- 
ent those who have risen above the ordi- 
nary status of the tribe have almost in- 
variably allowed themselves to be ab- 
sorbed by the whites and have done very 
little for their own. They must be taught 
that they have responsibilities which they 
should be able to carry themselves: that 
if their conditions are ever to improve, it 
will have to be done under the guidance 
and inspiration of their own. That day 
when they can stand on their own feet in 
terms of equality with their fellow Ameri- 
cans and Canadians is not yet in sight. 
The release from bondage, though. still 
far beyond the horizon, will come if they 
develop that leadership which appreciates 
how to take advantage of the privileges 
that do lie open to them. 


The corollary follows that if leader- 
ship is needed. it must be developed. 
or rather restored, and not stifled by 
any paternalism, however benevolent. 
On the other hand, corresponding to 
the need is the obligation to develop 
the leadership. This is of concern to 
the missionary. According to Pope 
Pius XI (February 4, 1933) it is “the 
proper ministry of priests to mold 
the souls of members of Catholic Ac- 
tion according to Christian models. 
above all, the souls of those who shall 
become its leaders, for only those 
whom Holy Orders have rendered min- 
isters of Christ and dispensers of the 
mysteries of God. possess, in virtue of 
the divine mandate which they have 
received, the necessary powers which 
they ought to dispense among others.” 
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Laborious Task 


The above will not add another 
burden to already over-burdened mis- 
sionaries, be they priests or Sisters. 
On the contrary, it will ultimately re- 
lieve them of much work that can and 
should be done by others. But it will, 
perhaps, call for a keen and subtle 
sacrifice: abandonment of the notion 
that Indians, regardless of their age, 
are either incapable or unwilling to 
take the initiative and shoulder re- 
sponsibility. 

It will call for patience to bear 
with clumsy efforts in the beginning, 
and much humility. For the idea is 
that the missionary is not to work him- 
self to the bone for the Indians, nor 
are they to work for him, but both are 
to work together. with each other, to 
carry out God’s Will in a given time 
and place. Granted that the Indians 
are laity, they are not mere auxiliaries 
of the Church, but the Church itself, 
as much as the missionary is, how- 
ever different their roles. 

From this it follows that to gather 
a number of Indians together, give 
them a blue-print of action, tell them 
what to do, or what program to effect, 
and how, is still not the way to de- 
velop leaders. Such a course develops 
good and faithful servants, but not 
leaders. Qui agit per aliam agit per 
se. It is the Indians who must apply 
Catholicism to the peculiar problems 
of their tribe; it is they who must have 
the mind of a thorough Catholic and 
not merely go through the motions at 
the dictation of another. (This, by the 
way, is the charge levelled against the 
Reductions of Paraguay, cf. Survey’ 
Graphic, 36 [1947] 159). 

Whenever and wherever the mission- 
ary has shown confidence in his Indian 
flock and has made Catholicism for 
them something more than a mere mat- 
ter of Church attendance, they have 
responded in satisfactory manner. De- 
Smet mission among the Coeur 
d’Alenes is one example that comes to 
mind, 


Importance of Schools 


The unit that ever preoccupies the 
missioner is the school. Its upkeep is 
a heavy drain on his finances. Yet he 
(or she) is well aware how vital an 
efficient school is for the improvement 
and stability of the mission. A Con- 
-gressional committee found, without a 
single exception, that the things the 
Indians wanted most were schools, 
schools that were such in more than 
name only. This raises a very delicate 
problem. What is the purpose of the 
schools on the missions? According to 
Pope Pius XI 

It must never be forgotten that the sub- 

ject of Christian education is man whole 

and entire, soul united to body in unity 
of nature, with all his faculties natural 
and supernatural, such as right reason 
and revelation show him to be (Divini 

Illius Magistri, in Five Great Encyclicals, 

p. 54). 
and in a prospectus for a school: 

As understood by the Jesuits, education, 
in its complete sense is the full and har- 
monious development of all those facul- 
ties that are distinctive of man. The ac- 
quirement of knowledge, though it neces- 
sarily pertains to any recognized system 
of education, is only a secondary result 
of education itself. Learning is an instru- 
ment of education, which has for its end, 
culture, and mental and moral develop- 
ment. 

Only those actually teaching in the 
67 mission schools are in a position 
to say how close their school measures 
up to such ideals. St. Paul’s Mission 
school has an enviable record in this 
respect. 


A further question is the one of 
curriculum. Why a liberal education 
should be considered desirable in the 
city but not desirable in rural areas is 
not quite clear. The urban child has 
as much (or as little) need of utili- 
tarian education as his country cousin. 
And if it is urged that a humanistic 
education is justified because it de- 
velops the human person. as distin- 
guished from an “animated cog in the 
economic machine.” then the rural 
child with the same nature and end 
should receive the same education. If 


it is said that a liberal education is 
geared to develop leaders, and prepare 
youth for the professions, then, a 
fortiori it is needed by the Indians. 

Finally, it is said, “Since few of the 
pupils have any ambition to compete 
in the white man’s world (!) when 
they reach adulthood ...the emphasis 
is on vocational, character, and reli- 
gious instruction so that the child will 
be enabled to win a better living under 
the conditions of his native environ- 
ment, as well as that knowledge which 
will form him into a worthwhile citi- 
zen, and a practicing Catholic”. But 
this seems to make competition and 
economic well-being the Christian ideal 
in life. and the goal of education. We 
could become too realistic for our own 
eood, were we to make material ob- 
jectives the prime consideration in 
orientating our youth. 


Extent of Missions 


Breaking down the figures on mis- 
sionaries reveals that the Church is 
represented on 80 reservations out of 
200. It reveals also that on these 80 
reservations there are 67 schools staffed 
by 534 Sisters, 66 scholastics and lay- 
brothers, 30 lay teachers, and affiliated 
therewith. 100 catechists. Leaving out 
the latter. there is a total of 630. 
These teach 3.902 pupils in 28 board- 
ing schools and 3,726 pupils in 41] 
day schools. 

Immediately a host of questions 
crowd to mind. For instance, how 
many of the 67 schools are elementary 
and how many are high schools? Do 
the elementary schools provide a full 
eight grades for both boys and girls, 
or only six or fewer grades. after 
which they must go to public school ? 
Are the high schools really such? How 
is the suspicion avoided that the voca- 
tional training courses are merely 
another name for child labor? Could 
not the 4-H Clubs or Rural Scouts 
with merit badges for agriculture. 
farm home and planning. farm layout 
and buildings. farm records, soi] man- 
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agement, farm mechanics, to say noth- 
ing of animal industry, hog and pork 
production, beef production, poultry, 
sheep, dairying, cotton, corn, fruit pro- 
duction, impart the necessary informa- 
tion just as effectively outside of class 
hours? How do the schools compare 
with neighboring Catholic or public 
schools scholastically? Is the second- 
ary education of such a caliber that 
the graduates are able to enter any 
college they choose? 

Catholic Action, the recognition, fos- 
tering, and cooperation with tribal 
leaders, genuine Catholic education, 
these are things that require little 
additional outlay in either men or 
money, yet which would make a vast 
difference for the Indians and _ the 
missions. 

Father Waggett observes: 

The Indian, in his contact with the white 
man, has more often than not met noth- 
ing but grief. Disease, a lowering of 
moral standards (what price civilization 
when a pagan has his “morals” destroyed 
by a supposedly superior culture), mis- 
treatment, economic bondage are the 
“benefits” which the red man has reaped 
from association with his white neighbors. 
Indian leaders have become increasingly 
aware that it is far better for the ad- 
vancement of their race if their rela- 
tions with whites are kept at a mini- 
mum, at least until the greater part of 
their people are sufficiently educated in 
the ways of modern civilization to be 
able to sift its good features from the 
bad. The Indian should be allowed to live 
his own life as he wants to live it so long 
as there is nothing evil or sinful in that 
life. 

Article 6. Sec. Im. of the Blackfeet 
Constitution reads: “The Council of 
the Blackfeet Reservation shall 
encourage and foster Indian 
crafts, culture, and tradition.” 


arts, 


Must Strengthen Family 


There remains one more inexpen- 
sive but vitally important contribution 
that the missionary can make to aid 
the solution of the problem of the In- 
dians. It is a contribution that only 
the Church can make, and that is, to 
restore the dignity of the Christian 
family to the Indians. 
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Everyone admits that the family is 
a natural society, a basic social unit, 
that educationally it is the most im- 
portant of all the child-training agen- 
cies. No substitute has ever been 
found for the family; all other agen- 
cies merely supplement it. It is the 
child that makes a family. 


School Competes With Home 


From which it seems to follow, that 
children cannot and must not be taken 
away from their parents with the same 
impunity that calves or kittens are 
taken from their begetters! Parents 
are more than mere breeders of a 
tribe of orphans. 

And the child—does not experience 
everywhere show that there is much 
difference in the health and person- 
ality between a child raised at home, 
and one raised in an_ institution? 
Whence are to come that intimate af- 
fection so necessary to its develop- 
ment, training in initiative and re- 
sponsibility. if it is raised where rigid 
routine and group conformity is the 
order? 

Now what has been observed above 
must not be construed as criticism of 
even a single one of the 67 mission 
schools. It is mentioned simply be- 
cause it has happened elsewhere, and 
there is no guarantee it will not hap- 
pen on the missions. And if ever it 
did come to pass, the results would 
be more tragic and disastrous than 
elsewhere. For among other groups 
there are many schools, and only a 
small percentage of students attend 
any one. But on the reservations prac- 
tically all attend the same school so 
that, to a large extent, the future of 
the tribe is in the hands of the teacher. 

There can be no question about the 
importance of the school, nor about 
the emphasis the missionary places 
upon it. But clearly the school can- 
not cope with the entire task. Among 
non-Indians neither the Church nor 
the State thinks that a democratic, 
Christ-like life can develop merely 
from the training imparted in grade 


or high school. The former has labor 
schools, Youth programs, Rural Life 
Conferences, Parish Credit Unions, 
Family Life Conferences, Catholic Ac- 
tion. The latter has its Social Secur- 
ity, Adult Education, Housing Proj- 
ects, etc. The people themselves sup- 
plement all this with various associa- 
ions and unions for mutual advice and 
aid. Hence, the Indians who lack these 
aids do not meet their non-Indian fel- 
low-citizens on an equal footing of 
past experience or future security. 
The very least that a pastor in an 
industrial area can do is to encourage 
his flock, not only to attendance at 
Holy Mass, frequent prayer and re- 
ception of the Sacraments, but also to 
urge the practice of Christian virtue 
in their work and everyday life. Chap- 


lains in prisons and hospitals urge 
their flocks to make full use of their 
present opportunities to advance in a 
spiritual way. Priests take an interest 
in youth work, Cana Conferences, and 
such like. 


The missionary among the Indians 
has a similar golden opportunity to 
counsel, encourage, and preserve tribal 
leadership, their families, and their 
spiritual approach toward the solution 
of this problem in social justice. It 
will involve neither expense, nor 
burden of work, but merely coopera- 
tion, a working, not for, but with the 
leaders. It appears but a trifle, yet it 
is one of those trifles whose presence 
spells success, and whose absence 
means failure. 


<@> 


ARCHDIOCESAN SOCIAL 
ACTION 


Rio de Janeiro Faces Its Social Problems 


Raymundo Ozanam de Andrade, S.J. 
Nova Friburgo, Brazil 


AS Rio is the most prominent city 
in Brazil and quite representative 
of Brazil’s many social differences, an 
examination of the problems and the 
solution in Rio would indicate to us 
the whole complex social situation of 
Brazil. This does not mean that what 
has been done in Rio has also been 
accomplished in other parts, but it 
surely means that a solution has been 
found and can be applied to different 
sections of the country. 

The ASA (Archdiocesan Social Ac- 
tion), instituted on March 23, 1944, is 
the official organ in the Archdiocese 
of Rio de Janeiro for the study and 
practical spread of Catholic social 
reaching. We can better study its pres- 
snt attempt at articulating and devel- 


oping Catholic works in the social 
field by looking back to see what it 
has done in the process of its growth. 


Social Survey Made 

The first obvious step was to in- 
quire into the most necessary and 
pressing social questions. This pre- 
paratory work provided a better know]- 
edge of the environment in which the 
working classes in Rio had to live, 
and of specific problems to be solved. 
Once this was completed, there came 
the stage of information. It was most 
important that all those who were to 
help and collaborate should be well 
acquainted with the real benefits that 
would result from an organized activ- 
ity, especially for the parishes. It 
was also necessary to educate leaders 
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who could work for social reform. 
Meetings and conferences, together 
with the publication of articles on the 
subject, were the best means for this 
preliminary campaign. 


Before starting the real social activi- 
ties, a third problem presented itself 
to Cardinal Camara and his Commit- 
tee. The work of the new archdiocesan 
organ would have to be carried on 
without destroying what was already 
being done by private Catholic initia- 
tive. Some opposition was to be ex- 
pected from the existing organizations, 
but it was the business of the ASA to 
meet this difficulty in the best possible 
manner — to divide the work so that 
those already engaged in the apostol- 
ate would keep their posts, now inte- 
grated into a highly organized system 
and helped materially by their new 
affiliation. 


Examples of Social Action 


As a result of this cooperation and 
coordination, there have been created 
many new forms of Catholic social 
action in Rio. Some of these will give 
us an idea of what has been done. 


Seventy of the 100 parishes of the 
Archdiocese have their Social Depart- 
ment, some in an advanced stage, 
others still trying their first steps. 
Each of these departments has a 
“Medical Service,” there being 800 
M.D.’s in Rio who are presently giv- 
ing. free of charge, part of their time 
to the sick and poor sent to them by 
the parish priests. Akin to this gen- 
eral “Medical Service” is the “Dental 
Service”, with 200 dentists giving their 
time and services together with the 
other doctors. Fifteen hundred phar- 
maceutical products are offered to the 
ASA with a 50 per cent discount to 
help the poor and sick. 


In the plan of instruction for the 
illiterate (these numbered 17 per cent 
of the population of Rio), there are 
170 schools for adults. with an enroll- 
ment of 6,000. Through the organiza- 
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tion called ‘‘Casa da Empregada™ | 
(House of the House-maid), some: 
3.000 household servants receive ori- 
entation and instruction, together with | 
wholesome recreation. In 40 parishes, 
sport programs have been instituted 
which bring the youngsters of the 
parish closer to the parish priest. 


Parish Centers Erected 


Some 700 commercial and industrial 
companies have already joined the 
“Servico Patronal,” an organization 
for owners and managers, who con- 
tribute some fixed quota towards the 
social enterprises of the ASA, and who 
are to cooperate with the parish priests 
in the construction of parish social 
centers. The number of these com- 
panies is steadily increasing. as each 
member is supposed to invite others. 
More than 10 private social organiza- 
tions have already taken steps to be 


affiliated with the ASA. 


To combat the growing tendency 
of mothers to seek work out of their 
homes, remunerative jobs, chiefly in 
the form of needlework, have been 
provided for needy housewives. With 
such work they are able to contribute 
financially to the maintenance of their 
households without neglecting their 
children. 


Direct relief assistance is frequently 
required for Rio’s poor, especially 
those living concentrated in the fave- 
las (slums). The “Fundacao Leao 
XIIP” (Leo XIII Institute) gives these 
people a helping hand in their degrad- 
ing misery. 

This is by no means a complete 
description of the organization or of 
the work of the ASA. But even from 
this brief summary it is easy to see 
that the social action of Rio’s archdio- 
cese is a realistic and systematic at- 
tempt to implement some of the papal 
social teachings. At the same time the 
project is working toward a Catholic 
solution of Rio’s—and Brazil’s—social 
problems. 


{TRENDS} 


Progressive Christians 
Collaboration during the war between 
Communist and Catholic groups in France 
was, for the most part ended with the 
Liberation. There were some, however, 
who hoped that the association could be 
continued. 


One group of Catholics organized the 
Union of Progressive Christians (UCP) 
in 1947. Composed of Catholics, Protestants 
and Orthodox church members, the Union 
determined to take a position midway 
between Catholic and Communist positions, 
and to collaborate with both in socio-eco- 
nomic and political reforms. 


The swift rise of de Gaulle’s movement, 
marked by its victory in the muncipal 
elections of October, 1947, increased leftist 
uneasiness and led to organization of the 
UCP with Marcel Moiraud as its secre- 
tary. The group published a mimeographed 
paper, called, Christians Take Position. By 
December, 1948, this paper had a circula- 
tion of about 8,000. 


It has been asserted that expenses of 
the organization were borne during 1948 
by the French Communist party and that 
the Cominform is supporting it this year. 

At a Congress held in 1948, the UCP 
issued a manifesto in which it criticized the 
United States and the Marshall Plan. It 
asserted: “We are determined to fight with 
the progressive movement in which the 
Communist Party and the Soviet Union 
occupy the first ranks.” 


Late in January of this year Cardinal 
Suhard issued a warning that habitual 
association with the Communist Party in- 
volves the risk of being won to doctrines 
condemned by the Church. “... the Church 
cannot allow any habitual or far-reaching 
collaboration.” 


The Osservatore Romano also took 
cognizance of the movement. While stat- 
ing that it did not wish to discuss the 
political position of the UCP or to forbid 
others to use the name of Christian, it 
affirmed that ‘‘the principles and tendencies 
shown by promoters of the movement, and 
their alliance with groups inspired by ma- 
terialistic atheism, are not in conformity 
with Catholic doctrine and the teachings 
of the Holy See.” 


Roman Institute for Priests 

As part of his jubilee celebration, Pius 
XII established a new parish in Rome at 
which recently-ordained priests will be 
trained in the new forms of the apostolate 
which modern conditions have made neces- 
sary. The parish is dedicated to St. Eugen- 
ius and is called the “Pontifical Institute 
of St. Eugenius.” 

In the motu proprio which established 
the Institute, the Holy Father referred to 
the system of ecclesiastical studies in- 
augurated after the Council of Trent. He 
states that today, as a result of seminary 
training, young priests are qualified by 
their sacred studies and their personal fer- 
vor. But they lack understanding of the 
problems that will confront them in the 
apostolate and have no common link with 
the spirit of our times. 

No information is yet available about 
the forms of training to be employed in 
the new Institute. But it is evidently in- 
tended to supply the practical deficiency 
the Holy Father has mentioned. 

® 
Community Promotes Housing Project 


The Manhasset Community Council, one 
of several such organizations in the New 
York area (sociAL oRDER 1, [1948-49] 
279), has undertaken sponsorship of a 
slum clearance and housing project in 
Manhasset on Long Island. 

Within the city area is a slum district, 
called “The Valley.’ Here Negroes and 
whites live side by side in houses that 
are completely unfit and badly over- 
crowded—many of them garages, chicken 
coops or partitioned stores. A representa- 
tive group of community members ap- 
proached religious and civic leaders with 
the suggestion that a committee be estab- 
lished. 

Representatives from each of the 20 
residential areas of Manhasset were organ- 
ized into a group. Under their sponsorship 
the New York State Legislature set up a 
Town Housing Authority in 1946. After 
a survey showed the genuine need of new 
housing in the Valley area, necessary legal 
and financial steps were taken. In the 
spring of the year, work will be started 
on a housing project to care for 110 Negro 
and white families now living in hovels. 


Diet 


British Workers’ Education 


In addition to the work long done by 
the Catholic Workers’ College in Oxford 
(SOCIAL ORDER 1 [1947-48] 266-68), the 
British ACTU is now active in labor edu- 
cation. Late in January of this year, 
ACTU groups in the archdiocese of West- 
minster began regular sessions. 

At the opening meeting, lectures were 
delivered on ‘The Church and Commu- 
nism,” “‘Guild Social Order’ and ‘‘Dis- 
tributism.’’ After the lectures, small groups 
formed for discussion of the topic pre- 
sented. 

In addition to the regular class sessions, 
it is planned to organize study groups for 
more detailed examination of subjects pre- 
sented at the lectures. Materials for study 
sessions are provided by the Catholic 
Social Guild (sociIAL ORDER 1 [1947-48] 
223-24). ; 

e 


_ Catholics on Private Industry 


Under the sponsorship of the Catholic 
University of Economics at Tilburg, 
Netherlands, a group of Catholic thinkers 
met from March 11 to 15 to discuss the 
future of private enterprise. Most signifi- 
cant topic discussed was the share of 
workers in business. Father Weve, O.P., 
president of the University, stated his 
opinion that workers should share both 
in management and in profits. Father P. 
Arnou, S.J., former adviser to the I.L.O. 
and a member of the faculty at the Institut 
Catholique of Lille, France, warned that 
ownership should not be extended to 
workers because co-partnership would in- 
volve financial risks which they could not 
meet. 

Mr. G. E. McClelland, secretary of the 
Catholic Industrialists’ Conference, Oxford, 
read a paper prepared by Mr. Cedric H. 
B. Taylor which analyzed the possibilities 
of private enterprise in the present “mixed 
economy.” All men associated in an in- 
dustry must be looked upon as colleagues. 

Attending the Conference were repre- 
sentatives from England, France, Belgium, 
Holland, Italy and Canada. 


Four points were emphasized: 

1. Private property remains the most 
efficacious means of creating wealth and 
of achieving the personal development of 
the whole community. But the social ends 
of property for the enrichment of all 
classes must be safeguarded. 
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2. Employers today are generally well 
trained in technical skills, but education in 
their social responsibilites has been ne- 
glected. : 

3. A business is a social and economic 
unity which must not be exploited by spe- 
cial groups. 

4. Association of workers in enterprises 
must not interfere with the necessary hier- 
archical structure of industry, but are justi- 
fied in seeking just wages and profits. 


Clinical Psychology 


Rev. John W. Stafford, C.S.V., acting 
head of the department of psychology and 
psychiatry at Catholic University, has 
written a valuable and practical article in 
The Catholic Educational Review, Febru- 
ary, 1949, entitled, “Undergraduate Prepa- 
ration for Clinical Psychology.” His point 
is that there is a serious weakness in under- 
graduate preparation of clinical psycholo- 
gists. There are many explanations of this: 
lack of money, equipment, personnel. The 
real reason seems to be a lack of under- 
standing of just what is wanted and 
needed by the graduate school in the prepa- 
ration of clinical psychologists. 

His article attempts to delineate what is 
needed, and to give the relative merit of 
each subject. Using the program of the 
American Psychological Association as a 
basis, he enumerates each subject of im- 
portance and states his reasons for its 
inclusion in a schedule of undergraduate 
studies. He concludes his article by offer- 
ing a detailed schedule of courses for the 
four college years. 

This article is a practical contribution 
which deserves the attention of American 
Jesuit colleges and deans. 


Mutual Loyalty 


Harry Bridges still stands high with 
longshoremen on the West Coast. Recently 
they followed him in most of his proposals. 
against strong pressure from CIO national 
headquarters. But when Bridges proposed 
that part of the San Francisco membership 
be stricken from union hiring-hall lists be- 
cause decline in the number of jobs was 
cutting into wages, the membership vigor- 
ously voted down the suggestion. All mem- 
bers will stay on the lists and divide what 
jobs come along. 


Civil Rights for Guam 


Arbitrary action by U. S. naval author- 
ities on Guam have brought the question 
of government and civil rights to a head. 
As a result of the Navy's refusal to permit 
contempt warrants to be issued against a 
civil servant who refused to answer ques- 
tions of a congressional committee, the 
Guam Assembly walked out on March 5. 


While the protest was occasioned by a 
single incident, many grievances led up to 
it. Guam has been ruled by military gov- 
ernment for 50 years; in that time no Con- 
stitution has been drafted; there is no 
further appeal beyond the Secretary of the 
Navy; until two years ago the Guam 
Congress had only advisory power. 


On October 20, 1945, President Truman 
appointed a committee, composed of the 
Secretaries of State, War, Navy and In- 
terior, to investigate administration of 
Guam, Samoa and the Pacific islands. 
Almost two years later, on June 18, 1947, 
the Committee reported back to the presi- 
dent and recommended legislation to set 
up civil government for Guam and Samoa 
and trusteeship status for the other, re- 
cently-acquired islands (SOCIAL ORDER, 1 
[1947-48] 234). 

The report recommended in part civil 
government, citizenship, a bill of rights and 
legislative powers for Guam and Samoa to 
be enacted by the 80th Congress. To date 
no action has been taken on the recom- 
mendation: 

The last act of the Guam Assembly be- 
fore adjournment was to give unanimous 
approval to a resolution calling upon the 
Congress to enact legislation to give them 
civil rule. It is tragic that Guamanians find 
it necessary to go on strike to get action 
from the United States Congress giving 
them exercise of basic human rights. 


Profit-Sharing in England 


The Liberal Party in England has re- 
cently issued an extraordinarily advanced 
endorsement of legislation for profit-sharing 
and co-ownership of industry. Under the 
Liberal proposals, outlined in a pamphlet 
entitled, ‘People in Industry,” workers 
would share in excess profits and in man- 
agement of firms. 

No single scheme is approved, but vari- 
sus systems are suggested which could be 


adapted to the needs of individual enter- 
prises, The general trend is toward divi- 
sion of profits between all persons con- 
nected with the firm after capital has re- 
ceived about a three per cent return on its 
investment. In addition to this, workers 
would be represented on the boards of 
directors. 


There is no suggestion for tax incentives 
to encourage profit sharing. It might be 
remarked paranthetically that a study con- 
ducted by a sub-committee of the Senate 
Committee on Banking in 1939 returned a 
more or less open verdict on the question 
of tax incentives (Hearings... pursuant to 
S. Res. 215 and Senate Report No. 610, 
76th Congress, Ist session). 


Anti-Segregation Law 


Father Wilfrid Parsons, S.J., moderator 
of the Washington Catholic Interracial 
Council, sees value in the bill recently in- 
troduced in Congress by Rep. Arthur G. 
Klein. “It is commonly said that you can't 
legislate tolerance, and that’s true. But you 
can legislate against the manifestations of 
intolerance, and that is what I believe is 
the importance of this bill.” 


A law to end segregation would give 
protection to businessmen who wish to 
make their services available to all mem- 
bers of a community, regardless of race. 
Rep. Klein’s bill would also end segrega- 
tion in all public facilities. 


Lack of Venture Capital? 


In a McGraw-Hill survey of the spend- 
ing plans of American industry for the 
next four years, it is reported that 74 per 
cent of American companies intend to 
finance the purchase of new buildings and 
equipment from profits and depreciation 
reserves, 15 per cent intend to borrow, 
and only nine per cent intend to sell 
stock. However, 20 per cent of the com- 
panies would prefer to sell stock, only 
four per cent preferred borrowing. This 
continued weakness of the stock market is 
either an indication of the public's fear for 
the future, or a sign of the present pres- 
sures on the middle and higher income 
budgets. At any event, the venture capital 
market appears to be drying up. 
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New Labor International 
Formal withdrawal of the CIO, the 
British TUC and the Dutch Federation 
of Labor from the tottering World Feder- 


ation of Trade Unions on January 19 
(socIAL ORDER, | [1947-48] 277), pretty 
well shattered that organization. The 


action came after a Communist majority 
had voted down a joint CIO-TUC motion 
that WETU activities be suspended for a 
year. 

Fast on the heels of this break-up came 
an AF of L move for a new federation. 
David Dubinsky, president of the Inter- 
national Ladies Garment Workers Union, 
in an article entitled, “Rift and Realign- 
ment in World Labor,” stated: “But if it 
is apparent that collaboration with Com- 
munist unions is impossible, it is no less 
clear that international labor solidarity is 
desirable....Genuine inter-national labor 
cooperation among free organizations can 
be a powerful stimulus to world peace and 
can help guarantee it.” 


Investigate Monopoly Law 


Spurred by steady progress in the trend 
to business consolidation, as reported in a 
recent Federal Trade Commission study, 
Congress is undertaking a long study of 
monopoly and its control. A sub-commit- 
tee of the House Committee of the Judici- 
ary, under the chairmanship of Representa- 
tive Walters, has been authorized to launch 
the investigation by making a six-month 
study of Federal anti-trust legislation. Some 
of the laws are 40 years old and date 
from a day when corporations were com- 
paratively small. Purpose of the investiga- 
tion is to eliminate loop-holes in present 
legislation, ferret out contradictions be- 
tween court decisions, and prepare the way 
for a complete new code of anti-trust legis- 
lation. Help will be sought from the 
President's Council of Economic Advisers, 
various antitrust enforcement agencies and 
the Legislative Reference Service of the 
Library of Congress. No public hearings 
will be undertaken until study of laws and 
court decisions has been completed. 


Industrial Cooperation 
Three years ago the city of Toledo, 
Ohio, made headlines and history by set- 
ting up its Labor-Management-Citizens’ 
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Committee to settle industrial disputes. The 
Committee continued the spirit and work 
of the old Toledo Industrial Peace Board, 
established in 1935, which had ended its 
activities in 1943 when the various federal 
war-time boards took over its duties. 


Recently Toledo gave another example 
of cooperative spirit. Immediately after a 
fastener manufacturer's plant was burned, 
other firms in the city helped to salvage 
dies from the gutted building, clean and 
set them in machines in another plant. 
Thanks to the prompt aid, full production 
on three shifts was achieved within a 
week, and orders were going out on 
schedule. 


Protestant Labor School 


Sponsored by the Commission on Human 
Relations of the Protestant Council of the 
City of New York, an “experimental” 
labor school began weekly sessions on 
January 24 of this year. Purposes of the 
school are: 


“1. Train Protestant workers to become 
intelligent industrial citizens and take an 
active part in their labor unions, and in 
other activities connected with their eco- 
nomic life. 


2. Create better understanding on the 
part of church members toward labor 
unions and their members, and vice versa. 


3. Help both union and non-union mem- 
bers who are Protestants to use moral con- 
viction in their economic decisions. 


4. Establish closer relations between 
the church and labor, as institutions, that 
they may work together in areas of com- 
mon concern. 


5. Assist young people going into occu- 
pations to understand more completely the 
society in which they are about to live and 
work.” 


In a letter to the editor of The Labor 
Leader, New York ACTU newspaper, 
Marshall L. Scott, dean of the school, said: 
“Our aim is the same as that indicated in 
your statement of purpose. You can be 
sure that this is definitely not an anti- 
Catholic move. We hope to supplement 
your work rather than in any sense com- 
pete with it.” 
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JOLLECTIVE BARGAINING: Princi- 
ples and Cases.—By John T. Dunlop. 
Richard D. Irwin, Inc., Chicago, 1949, 

xi, 433 pp. $5.00 (trade); $4.00 (col- 

lege). 

This textbook applies the casebook tech- 
ique to the field of collective bargaining. 
‘he outgrowth of an undergraduate course 
t Harvard, its usefulness is limited to sim- 
ar courses except, perhaps, as a fund of 
laterial for Grievance Procedure Clinics 
nd allied courses in our Labor Schools. 


To the general reader and the student 
1 this field the principles of Part I pre- 
ent little beyond what he has seen in 
ther books. 


However, the author has succeeded in 
iving a sharp focus to the problem areas 
f collective bargaining. He succinctly in- 
erweaves the pertinent principles with 
he facts of each phase of bargaining, viz., 
dministration of the labor contract, wage 
etermination, the appropriate bargaining 
nit, union and management prerogatives, 
bility to pay, etc., in such a way as to 
ave the continuing problem stand out 
learly. 


Having set up the various problems in 
he manner described, the author sets forth 
1 Part II of the book a series of cases for 
ach. These cases are merely agreed state- 
rents of fact with the solutions deleted. 


This deletion is deliberate, for the author 
ells us in his preface that ‘there are no 
‘ight’ answers to the cases presented.’ He 
yishes to emphasize the process of arriv- 
ig at the answer rather than the answer 
self. In context, then, he is correct in 
aying that on the experimental level of 
ollective bargaining there are no right 
nswers, which level he is reproducing in 
is classroom. 

One criticism is offered to the effect that 
1e author's viewpoint is too confined to 
le pragmatic approach. For, he says, 
The community has yet to develop a full 
nd complete set of values consistent with 
1e objective facts of the industrial econ- 
my.” This is to ignore the objective 
xistence, at least, of the great social en- 
yclicals. On page 38, we are offered this 


item: “A pious version contends that in- 
dustrial peace is to be achieved primarily 
through personal morality; better industrial 
relations await more moral individuals.” 
From this, it is difficult to see to just what 
immovable guidepost, if any, he would 
anchor the solution of problems of human 
conduct in labor relations. In his preface, 
he eliminates a ‘mathematical’ solution, 
and in discussing wages, he admits the in- 
adequacy of a merely economic solution. 
This book deserves consideration only 

as a well-planned classroom manual pos- 
sessing a wealth of discursive material. It 
adds little to the permanent literature of 
industrial relations. 

Puitip A. McGreevy, S_J. 

Woodstock College 


AMERICA DIVIDED.—By Arnold and 
Caroline Rose. Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 
New York, 1949. 342 pp. plus index. 
$4.00; $3.00 text edition. 

This study of American “intergroup 
problems” proposes to cover a broad field. 
There is some confused overlapping since, 
for example, Mexicans, French Canadians 
and Irish generally comprise Catholics, as 
may Slavs, Negroes and others. Too, Dr. 
Rose is not well-informed on Protestant- 
Catholic relations. A statement such as 
“Since then [1930] certain actions of the 
Catholic Church, and the interpretation and 
extension of them made by certain Protes- 
tant leaders, have opened a new path to- 
ward hatred between the two dominant 
religious groups in the United States” (p. 
324) ought to be clarified. 

Religious bodies face the same indiffer- 
ent analysis as race and national groups. 
For Rose, cultures have a mere utilitarian 
value. He regards as obstacles to socializa- 
tion any cult, culture or institution which 
does not encourage a vague sort of demo- 
cratic leveling. Thus he criticizes Japanese 
familial devotion as fostering “group-iden- 
tification” and tags parochial schools as 
non-integrating factors that keep Catholic 
pupils from associating with others. 

Plainly, Rose did not study sufficiently 
the Catholic position. Though his bibli- 
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ography lists LaFarge and Gillard and two 
minor works, none of these touches such 
topics as parochial schools, financial sup- 
port for church schools, ‘Catholic political 
issues,’ conversion movements, Catholic 
power, Church and State. 


On the other hand, certatin topics re- 
ceive over-thorough treatment. The reader 
might be tempted to think anti-Semitism 
without equal in seriousness and extent, to 
judge from the pages on ‘'group-identifica- 
tion’ and the psychology of prejudice. The 
latter section is overloaded with psycho- 
analytical theories, especially since the 
author admits that “none of the theories 
is adequately grounded in empirical re- 
search, and most of the empirical studies 
are formulated quite independently of the 
theories’ (p. 305). Freud's explanation as 
cited is utterly fantastic. 


Throughout there is a lack of clear defi- 
nition; evidence appears inadequate some- 
times. The work should serve as a basis 
for further investigation and maturer study. 


R. BERNARD, S.J. 
Saint Mary’s College 


EUROPEAN IDEOLOGIES: A Survey 
of 20th Century Political Ideas.—Edited 
by Feliks Gross. Philosophical Library, 
New York, 1948, xv, 1075 pp. $12.00. 


While this huge compilation cannot be 
called an encyclopedia of European ideol- 
ogies (if only because its treatment is not 
encyclopedic), it is an ambitious attempt 
to survey some 20 present-day systems of 
socio-political thought. It contains an un- 
believable amount of information for the 
social scientist. Many of the articles, es- 
pecially those written by outstanding pro- 
ponents, are notable contributions. Among 
these are Agrarianism (George Dimitrov), 
Anarchism (Rocker), Russian Peasantry 
(Zenzinov), Socialism (Lee). 


It is inevitable that such a symposium 
should be uneven. There is little attempt 
at order or uniformity of treatment, with 
the result that articles differ not only in 
length and quality, but in method of pres- 
entation and bias. There are lacunae and 
what this reviewer would call over-empha- 
ses. Thus, emphasis is upon ideas and 
events of central and eastern Europe; the 
Scandinavian countries, for instance, are 
hardly considered. The tremendous non- 
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: 
Marxist ferment for social reform of in- 
dustrial life, brought to term in Belgium 
by the law of September 27, 1948, is 
scarcely mentioned. Catholicism (well- 
handled by Professor Mendizabal until he 
mentions Spain) is studied as representa- 
tive of religious impact upon politics, but 
Oecumenism might well have been treated, 
since its influence east and west is, and 
will continue to be, significant. 


F.J.C. SJm 


° 


LABOR IN THE AMERICAN ECON- 
OMY.—By William Stephen Hopkins. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, New 
York, 1948, xi, 368 pp. $3.50. 


Often Ours who are not formally asso- 
ciated with the social sciences ask for 
basic works on social questions which are 
at the same time intelligible to the begin- 
ner and sufficiently comprehensive. Pro- 
fessor Hopkins’ book meets those specifi- 
cations. It is a basic text on labor rela- 
tions and problems, well written, intended 
for the undergraduate, expressing im- 
partial and experienced authorship. 


Labor in the American Economy pur- 
posely avoids questions in economic theory, 
which, presumably, are handled in other 
courses. The first of its three parts covers 
labor problems, the second deals with col- 
lective bargaining, the third with the 
public's interest in industrial relations. This 
last part is unfortunately marred by a few 
odd comments on rights and the possibili 
of achieving unanimity of interest in i. 
dustrial relations. The defect is not serio’ 
enough to detract much from the value of 
the book. An appendix handily includ 
the texts of the Employment Act of 19 
the Wagner Act, the Taft-Hartley Act and 
President Truman's veto message on the 
latter. : 


Unemployment, wages, hours and wor 
ng conditions comprise the problems cov- 
ered in Part I. Hopkins logically clai 
that these are the only labor - oe 
strictly speaking, for they alone pertain 
to labor as such, whether organized or 
not. Although he treats the various forms 
of unemployment simply and clearly, it 
was a surprise that no mention was given 
to chronic unemployment, a classification 
which has been receiving more attention 
from recent authors. Likewise, on thi 


estion of wages, account should have 
en taken of real as opposed to mere 
mey wages. Otherwise, the author's 
count is sufficiently detailed and compre- 
nsive for his purpose. 


Part II, which covers collective bargain- 
j, has a fine, brief chapter on back- 
ound. Then it discusses the history and 
rmation of labor organizations in the 
uited States. His concept of the busi- 
SS union, as contrasted with the more 
litically orientated or reform-sponsored 
ions, is both satisfactory, useful and well 
pressed. In many places throughout the 
ct the author shows how union policies 
2 simply labor's adaptation of accepted 
Siness procedures, e.g., the “slowdown,” 
> closed shop, the gradual introduction 
labor-saving devices, etc. On the other 
nd, Professor Hopkins should have at 
ist referred to the question of incorpora- 
m of unions in developing his concept of 
2 business union. Several very easily 
similated pages on the actual processes 
collective bargaining are included, and 
quently references to pertinent mono- 
aphs on labor subjects appear conven- 
itly as footnotes. Excellent bibliogra- 
ies follow each chapter, though there is 
general bibliography given at the end 
the book. 

The book is earnestly recommended both 
Ours who want a good introductory 
owledge of the field and to those who 
> teaching courses in labor relations. 

JosepH B. ScHuyLer, S.J. 
Woodstock College 


ZADINGS IN SOCIAL SECURITY.— 
Edited by William Haber and Wilbur 
J. Cohen. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, 
1948, xiv, 634 pp. $7.65 ($5.75 to 
schools). 

This volume, indexed and with charts, 
tains, in addition to a Preface and an 
troduction to the Major Issues in Social 
curity’ by the editors, nine informative 
apters, including “The Problem of In- 
urity,’ ‘Theory and Philosophy of 
cial Security,” “Economic and Financial 
pects of Social Security,” and the final 
ppraisal and Criticism.” 

[he editors, who are respectively Pro- 
sor of Economics at the University of 
chigan and Technical Advisor to the. 
mmissioner for Social Security, Federal 


Security Agency, do not intend the book 
as ‘a substitute for a definitive text on 
social security or specialized textbooks for 
different courses. It is intended, however, 
to fill the gap for that large and growing 
number of persons who want to know the 
background, philosophy, and current de- 
velopments of social security and wish to 
find sources for more detailed study of 
particular aspects of the topic.’ To achieve 
this last, each chapter is supplemented by 
a list of selected references. And the read- 
ings themselves reflect different points of 
view. 


The introductions to the several chapters 
consider, among other things, the origin 
of the term “social security’’ and the 
fortunes of the Social Security Act from 
its passage in 1935 until its 1948 amend- 
ment over the presidential veto. The book, 
as a whole and in its individual chapters, 
should prove valuable both to the busy 
student who wishes ready access to im- 
portant developments and to the casual 
reader who desires a handy source of in- 
formation concerning major trends and at- 
titudes in the matter of Social Security. 

Georce G. Butter, S.J. 
Woodstock College 


ECONOMIC FACTORS OF DELIN- 
QUENCY, — Bye Gletns Ean Dirksen; 
C.Pp.S. Bruce Publishing Company, 
Milwaukee, 1948, 94 pp. $2.00. 


Although not claiming to make an ex- 
haustive study of the subject, the author, 
in this slim volume, examines some of the 
evidence, particularly with reference to 
housing, unemployment, poverty, and the 
ecology of the city. He concludes that 
there is ‘‘as a rule, only an indirect con- 
nections between economic factors and de- 
linquency. But this indirect relationship 
is signficant.... Hence, a correcton of eco- 
nomic maladjustment can contribute greatly 
to the solution of the problem of delin- 
quency” (p. 8). 

Even though the general conclusion is 
negative, the volume serves a purpose in 
calling attention to matters frequently over- 
looked. Thus, statistics may show that a 
large percentage of delinquents come from 
slum areas, but children of the poor are 
more likely to be referred to the authori- 
ties (p. 69); therefore, no one knows (or 
will reveal) what the statistics would be 
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if all delinquent children of the middle and 
upper-class families were also handled 
through official channels. 


Again, the fact that juvenile offenders 
known to the police decline in number as 
one travels from the center to the periphery 
of the city might become less striking if 
all delinquents were marked on our maps. 


Further, statistics may show some cor- 
relation between substandard housing and 
delinquency, but if more than half of the 
population is forced to live in such hous- 
ing (p. 56) ome can but conclude that 
large numbers are poorly housed and yet 
not delinquent. In fact, a study made at 
New York University found “no relation- 
ship between bad housing in its physical 
aspects and juvenile delinquency as re- 
vealed by court records” (p. 61). 


Again, while stealing might be expected 
to increase during depression periods and 
decrease during prosperity, figures for 
juveniles from 1929-1939 (p. 76) seem to 
show the opposite trend. 


There are some things in the book one 
might argue about. For instance, the state- 
ment, “Of its very nature, a delinquent 
act is immoral or unethical” (p. 24), would 
be hard to defend if certain delinquent acts 
were under consideration. It is but fair to 
point out that the author is here arguing 
for acceptance of objective moral stand- 
ards in business and the professions (and 
how we need them!) but, even so, the 
statement needs qualification. 


Another debatable point is the citation— 
in a study of juvenile delinquency—of 
studies of adult criminals to show rural- 
urban differences (p. 32), crime’s relation 
to unemployment (p. 74) and to business 
cycles (p. 75). Finally, while some dis- 
cussion of economic theory probably is 
justified in a study of this sort, it does 
not seem to be well integrated with the 
central thesis. 

In sum, the work will offer little that is 
new for the specialist in delinquency. For 
others, it may serve as a warning not to 
place too great emphasis on economic 
factors, as a guide to an economic program 
which could contribute to a decline in 
delinquency and as a stimulus to study the 
total personality and environmental situa- 
tion of the delinquent in order better to 
understand his conduct. 

Bro. GERALD J, SCHNEPP, S.M. 
Saint Louis University 
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PRICING, DISTRIBUTION, AND EM. 
PLOYMENT.~—By Joe S. Bain. Henry 
Holt and Company, New York, 1948 
xiv, 496 pp. $3.75. 


This is a textbook for the second o 
intermediate college course in Economic 
Theory. It is a clear text with much te 
recommend it. The author gives a grea 
deal of space to monopolistic and oligopo 
listic market situations in order to bring 
the highly abstract analysis more in con 
tact with current realities in the Americar 
economy. This I consider a virtue (sec 
contra, George Stigler, American Eco 
nomics Review, December, 1948) — sinc 
the conclusions of purely competitive anal 
ysis are of very limited applicability to ou 
present structure of production. 


Treatment of the theory of consume 
choice and of physical production ar 
virtually omitted, but deliberately so, ir 
order to concentrate on the pricing prob 
lems of the firm in varying types of market 


Readings and references are give 
throughout to the more important origina 
works on different topics. Excellent use i 
made of the recent Blakiston Reading 
series. 

The stagnationist theory of employmen 
in the same book with the conventiona 
treatment of the firm may strike some a 
an anomaly, but this seems to me more % 
criticism of the present state of economi 
knowledge than of this textbook. 

Joun PiCure, Sy 
West Baden College 


THE RAPE OF POLAND; Pattern © 
Soviet Aggression.—By Stanislaw Miko 
lajczyk. Whittlesey House, McGraw 
Hill Book Company, Inc. New York 
1948, xiii, 309 pp. $4.00. 

The Rape of Poland, Pattern of Sovie 
Aggression is an account of just that. I 
the words of its author: “Its modest 
has been to present to free people the z 
fortunes of my nation, which had _ thei 
beginning during the war in the politicé 
errors of appeasement of Russia and i 
the occupation of my country by the brute 
forces of a communist minority acting < 
the command of, and with the aid of Sovie 
Russia under the high-sounding name c 
‘people's democracy.’ 

Its modest aim has been remarkabl 
well, though modestly attained. Withor 


rary flourish, but with unusual restraint 
d objectivity, the war-time Premier of 
land, staunch leader of the Peasant 
rty and beloved champion of Polish in- 
pendence and freedom, marshals in these 
ges an array of facts which only he 
uld command. Besides his manifest per- 
1al integrity to recommend his reflection 
intimate conversations with Churchill, 
osevelt and Stalin, he supplies the reader 
th a 39-page appendix of letters of 
ate and secret communications. For the 
ader’s convenience he has added an index 
his book. 


It was this Premier of a down-trodden 
untry, who alone, true to the democratic 
inciple of national self-determination, true 
his convictions and to the trust his 
ople had placed in him, steadfastly re- 
sed to surrender his countrymen east of 
> Curzon line. He was convinced that 
ither the “Allied Unity” nor the “peace” 
at had to be bought with 48 per cent of 
land would be worth the price. But 
lied Unity” was bought with Poland. 


If Mikolajczyk’s obstinacy on this point 
ould seem to evince political immaturity, 
; subsequent heroic efforts to salvage 
mocracy in Poland would surely compel 
e to repudiate the suggestion. The fight 
the Polish Peasant Party for democracy 
spite of the atrocities of the “Security 
lice,” terrorism, stolen elections, “‘trials,”’ 
d presentation of non-communist figure- 
ads—this fight with only the occasional 
pport of a ‘paper protest’ from United 
ates and England “demonstrates how a 
tion can be devoured despite Homeric 
orts to win the independence pledged to 
by its Western Allies.” 


Cetus Hzaty, S.J. 
St. Mary’s College 


JE HISTORICAL EVOLUTION OF 
MODERN NATIONALISM. — By 
Carlton J. H. Hayes. Macmillan, New 
York, 1948, 327 pp. $4.00. 


In 1931, when Carlton Hayes first pub- 
red this companion study to his Essays 
Nationalism, he concluded his book by 
ing Maurras, Hitler and Mussolini as 
neal projections’ of Rousseau, Herder 
j Mazzini. Furthermore, he studied the 
ories of the other classic nationalists 
» Bolingbroke, Bonald, the Jacobins, 


Schlegel, Guizot and Taine. But today, 
nationalism and nationalists seem a little 
musty, and the main question about this 
book seems to be why it was republished 
in its 1931 form. 


One practical answer is that it appears 
on every college reading list in contempo- 
rary European history. Other reasons may 
also be offered for the re-issuance. It 
is profitable to reread Hayes to recall that 
nationalism is not ‘instinctive with either 
the masses or the classes,’ and our modern 
nationalism “was not widely preached or 
seriously acted upon until the eighteenth 
century.” 


Hayes admitted that he could not account 
for the origin of nationalism. His most 
original work was done in evaluating the 
economic factors in nationalism, while he 
brought into clear focus the widespread 
belief that “the state, particularly the na- 
tional state, can and should promote human 
progress. 


Perhaps the simplest way to show that 
this study of nationalism is relevant in 
1949 is to state the working definition 
which Hayes offered of internationalism. 
Despite all the propaganda for a united 
world government, it is for the most part 
true that our internationalism is still “a 
relationship between states which pre- 
sumably are national and nationalist and 
also it is a movement for sympathetic 
understanding, mutual comity, and uni- 
versal peace among the several self-con- 
scious nations.” 


NicHoLas J. SULLIVAN, S.J. 
Woodstock College 


EKORMING NADIA NDS IDR JENROIS DA) 
AND THE SOCIAL ORDER. — By 
Raymond J. Miller, C.Ss.R. Fathers 
Rumble and Carty, Radio Replies Press, 
Saint Paul, Minnesota, 1948, xvi, 328 
pp. $3.75 cloth; $2.75 paper bound. 


Anyone who has to give lectures, talks 
or sermons on Catholic social teaching will 
find this publication valuable. While it is 
admittedly not the definitive commentary 
on Quadragesimo Anno which we need so 
badly, it is nonetheless a good contribu- 
tion to our growing understanding of this 
fundamental document. Here you will find 
a wealth of information that explains and 
illustrates Pius XI's encyclical letter, para- 
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graph by paragraph. It will prove a god- 
send to the director of a study club that is 
interested in Catholic social doctrine. 


Father Miller's method is to present a 
paragraph of the text of the encyclical, 
followed by his own commentary on the 
same. The commentary consists in expla- 
nation, illustration and application to the 
United States. Many of his comments are 
lengthy and give evidence of much study 
and extensive reading. In this manner the 
author discusses Quadragesimo Anno from 
beginning to end. Of course, he breaks it 
up in orderly fashion into parts, chapters, 
sections and numbers. At the conclusion 
of each chapter the reader will find a list 
of additional readings that will throw 
further light on the chapter. At the end 
of the book there is a complete index which 
is very handy for ready reference to par- 
ticular points. 


' The author deserves our thanks for mak- 
ing the fruit of his long labors available 
to us. It is a good start in the direction 
of a complete commentary on Quadrage- 
simo Anno, which is the diu desideratum 
of those who are engaged in the social 
apostolate. The final, classic synthesis al- 
ways follows upon a series of partial 
studies. The time is now at hand, it seems, 
for the production of such a synthesis. 
Cornetius A. Etter, SJ. 
ISS. 


ENTERPRISE IN A FREE SOCIETY. 
—By Clare E. Griffin. Richard D. Irwin. 
Inc., Chicago, 1949, xxii, 583 pp. $5.00. 


Professor Griffin ascribes the key role 
in production to enterprise. Production in 
a society depends on how much its mem- 
bers work and how effectively they work, 
and of the two the latter is the more im- 
portant. It is due to enterprise that work 
becomes more effective and production is 
increased. No matter what the supply of 
land and labor, unless accompanied by an 
adequate and increasing supply of enter- 
prise, they will not produce as they should. 
It is enterprise, for instance, which ac- 
cording to Professor Griffin makes the 
difference in the standard of living in Eng- 
land and India. 


It is important, therefore, to stimulate 
enterprise in an economy. How will this 
be done? First, by maintaining an en- 
vironment of lively competition so that 
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enterprise will be almost a condition of 
survival in industry; too much _ security 
stifles enterprise. Second, by holding out 
to enterprise substantial rewards in the 
way of profits to offset the risks involved. 


Public policy should be directed to stimu- 
lating enterprise. Taxing programs, if they 
are not to interfere with production, should 
be aimed at encouraging enterprise, or at 
least not deterring it, rather than redis- 
tributing income. The long-run policy of 
the government should be such as to war- 
rant confidence in the future. Governments 
should, therefore, strive to maintain general 
price levels. Nothing is so detrimental tc 
the enterprising spirit as widely fluctuating 
prices. 

Anything that destroys or limits compe- 
tition will discourage enterprise. On. thi: 
score Professor Griffin opposes monopolie: 
whether in the field of capital or labor 
He is sufficiently realistic, however, tc 
realize that organized labor is here to stay 
so he is interested in selling the import: 
ance of enterprise even to labor leaders 
There is needed a far-sighted policy or 
the part of labor leaders which will hel; 
them understand immediate demands o 
labor which can be met only at the expens 
of enterprise and future increased produc 
tion. He deplores attempts to slow up pro 
duction resulting either from collusion o 
conflict between capital and labor. 


Professor Griffin follows the liberalis 
tradition in economics but ascribes to th 
state a far more important role in main 
taining the necessary environment for | 
liberal economy than the nineteenth centur 
liberalist would admit. He would give t 
the state, too, a more positive role i 
protecting the individual against the e 
of unbridled competition by establishin 
minimum wage laws and providing othe 
forms of security. 

The Catholic economist will not agre 
with his condemnation of occupationé 
groups and will feel that the ‘‘free society 
will be better safeguarded if some of tk 
functions he would give to the state wet 
left to these groups. Some may objec 
too, that the author is giving too one-side 
a view of the picture of production, but a 
will admit that it is a side which nee 
emphasis at a time when so much atte 
tion is given to equalitarianism. 


Joun R. Connery, S.J. 
West Baden College 


[AN'S DISORDER AND GOD'S DE- 
SIGN. — An omnibus volume of The 
Amsterdam Assembly Series prepared 
under the auspices of The First Assem- 
bly of the World Council of Churches. 
Harper and Brothers, 1948, 853 pp. $5.00. 


This series comprises four volumes: 
[he Universal Church in God's Design,” 
[he Church's Witness to God's Design,” 
Phe Church and the Disorder of Society,” 
[he Church and the International Dis- 
‘der.’ The omnibus volume also contains 
ction reports and messages issuing from 
ie Assembly. 


No Catholic theologian or social scien- 
st can afford to be completely ignorant 
' the viewpoints expressed at what was 
‘obably the most significant Protestant 
athering since the time of Luther — a 
athering at which 151 member denomina- 
ons formed a new World Council. 


There is no opportunity here of ade- 
iately reviewing the contributions of 
ye 50 of the world’s leading non-Cath- 
ic theologians and laymen (including the 
miliar names of Barth, Niebuhr, and 
ulles), writing on practically the whole 
nbit of the relations of Christian groups 
. one another and to the contemporary 
orld. We single out for mention only 
vo articles: that by Kristin Skydsgaard, 
-ofessor at the University of Copen- 
agen, on “The Roman Catholic Church 
id the Ecumenical Movement,” and a 
ymment on this by a Catholic writer, 
ather Maurice Villain, who summarizes 
ie steps taken by the Roman Catholic 
hurch and churchmen to ensure the unity 
all groups in the one Church founded 
y Christ. 


A note of optimism must characterize 
ir reading of these papers, for in general 
ey reveal a willingness to seek objective 
uth, a sincere faith in Christ as the Son 
God, sincere contrition for past sins of 
sunity. Even their errors are for the 
ost part encouraging, for many of them 
ike the oft-repeated assertion that the 
oman Church has never defined its own 
ature), can be easily corrected by supply- 
1g the writers with more information. Pos- 
ibilities of further progress and enlight- 
ment here indicated on the part of non~- 
atholics should stimulate Catholic stu- 
nts to more intense study of their Faith 
ith a view to a modern apologetic. Con- 


tact with the non-Catholic, too, will not be 
without fruit for the Catholic, for it will 
often point to areas which merit more con- 
sideration and development on the part of 
Catholic thinkers. 
CuiFForD Lewis, S.J. 
Woodstock College 


FAMILY AFFAIRS.—By Harold B. Kil- 
dahl, Jr. Augsburg Publishing House, 
Minneapolis, 1948, xi, 102 pp. 75c. 


This publication is issued under the 
auspices of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church. The author, convinced that “‘the 
secular treatment of the subject is entirely 
opposed to the Christian view of the fam- 
ily,” and that “it is particularly true of 
the Protestant church... that Christian in- 
fluence is at a minimum in social studies,” 
aims at presenting a study to stimulate 
others of the Lutheran faith. 


In ten chapters, a compendious history 
of family life, pictures of American family 
life and approaches to family reform are 
essayed. An appendix, “Marry Your 
Own,” rings familiar. 


The Lutheran premises and system of 
scriptural selectivity, in addition to a 
party-line employment of heretical hand- 
me-downs, result in instances of factual 
distortion, self-contradiction and even out- 
right error. The author states (p. 98): 
“The marriage of a Catholic to a Protes- 
tant, which ends in divorce, is held by the 
Catholic Church as a union that never in 
fact existed. The Catholic may be re- 
married by a priest of the Church.” Be- 
sides being contrary to the explicit teach- 
ing of the Council of Trent (canon 5, “De 
Matrimonio’), the historical usage of the 
Church (cf. Joyce, Christian Marriage, p. 
127 ff.), and any number of canons of 
the Code (No. 1036, 1012, 1060 sq.), such 
a declaration is so contrary to the univer- 
sally recognized practice of the Church 
that it is hardly possible to admit that this 
is an indeliberate error. 


Apart from such nullities, the overall 
effort appears subjectively sincere. Its 
basic analysis, admirable self-questioning 
and frequent exhortations to a “preached 
and lived Gospel’ should encourage Luth- 
erans. 

RicHarp P. Burke, S.J. 
Weston College 
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AMERICAN MUNICIPAL GOVERN- 
MENT AND ADMINISTRATION.— 
By Stuart A. MacCorkle. D. C. Heath & 
Company, Boston, 1948. 615 pp. $4.25. 


A general text such as this, presenting 
as it does the over-all picture of city gov- 
ernment, is bound to be somewhat unsatis- 
factory. Every city has its own problems 
and each thinks it has its own solutions. 
When the few common factors and similar- 
ities that do exist among cities are assem- 
bled, the result is merely a caricature of 
the typical American city. 

There are, nevertheless, certain general 
facts that a student must know before an 
intelligent study of any one particular 
municipal government can be undertaken, 
and these Professor MacCorkle has treated 
interestingly and thoroughly. 


After a short historical review of the 
origin of the city, he discusses the legal 
dependence of the city on the state and its 
relations to the national government. This 
is followed by five chapters dealing with 
parties and the electoral process. Next he 
describes the various forms of city gov- 
ernment. The latter half of the book is 
then devoted to city fiscal, welfare, judi- 
cial, service, and personnel administration. 

P. WoE EL, S.J. 
ISS 
e 


THE SOCIAEPOLITICS OF FEPG; A 
Study in Reform Pressure Movements.— 
By Louis Coleridge Kesselman. Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, Chapel 
Hill, 1948, 253 pp. $3.50. 

A humanitarian reform movement, com- 
mon in this land of democracy, always 
aims high but seldom hits its mark at first 
shot. Why does such a movement usually 
not muster its powers and well-intentioned 
backers to challenge the existing order suc- 
cessfully? 


The energies are never wasted. Here 
one of the unsuccessful efforts is examined 
for its strengths and weaknesses. 

Recent in origin, spectacular in effect 
on legislators, highly primed, the move for 
a permanent national Fair Employment 
Practice Commission touches on many 
fields of action: interracial relations, social 
action, the labor movement, industrial rela- 
tions, church welfare programs, civil lib- 
erty and others. Divided into three parts, 
this study starts with the problem, early 
effort at solution, and the structure and 
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resources of the National Council for a 
Permanent FEPC. Part Two deals with 
the factor of social cohesion in achieving 
a maximum pressure, and the last part 
concerns the problems this group faced in 
the field of communication. 

Kesselman concludes that the national 
effort for FEPC failed because of imper- 
fect mobilization of political interests. There 
were internal shortcomings and divisions, 
inexperience, lack of adequate finances, 
public apathy (even Negro organizations 
and general church memberships showed 
little interest and support), ignorance of 
the importance of the issue, fear of up- 
setting prevalent social conditions and fear 
of government regulation. Organized op- 
position was negligible. 

R. BERNARD, S.J. 
Saint Mary's College 


SACRED HISTORY. — By H. Daniel- 
Rops. Translated by K. Madge. Long- 
mans, Green and Company, New York, 
1949, 433 pp. $4.50. 


Daniel-Rops published the French orig- 
inal of this history of the people of Israel 
in 1943. His purpose was ‘“‘to show the 
real character of the German persecution 
of the Jews.” However, because the Ges- 
tapo broke the plates three weeks after 
the first publishing, the book was not re- 
issued until shortly after the liberation. 

As an apologetic, the book is not argu- 
mentative. Rather, Daniel-Rops describes 
the main events and personalities of the 
Old Testament and uses modern historical 
and archeological research to reconstruct 
the context of its history. Aware of their 
theological significance and sympathetic 
with their high spiritual aspirations, the 
author justifies his use of the term “‘sacred” 
history for his account of the Jews: their 
inspired books present the divine Promise 
in such a way that “no History gives in 
a greater degree than does that of Israel 
the impression of having obeyed an F 
ternal development, of having borrowed 
from circumstances only the means of be- 
ing more completely itself.” 

Daniel-Rops has a vivid style, and his 
frequent allusions to classical antiquity and 
to historical parallels in the history of 
Western Christendom makes the book 
profitable reading. 

NicHo.as J. Suuivan, S.J. 
Woodstock College 


“The ANSWER 
ta Social Problems of Today 


Up-to-the-minute topics... 

; discussed by experts 
THE ATOM BOMB MEANS ' 
WE MUST HAVE PEACE 

by Robert A. Graham, S. J. 
Jesuit U. N. reporter stresses the need for 
a REAL internationalism. 10c 
THE ETHICS OF 
COMMERCIAL FARMING 
by Anthony J. Adams, S. J. 
Dangers of assembly-line farming forecast 
: and solutions offered. 10c 
FAMILY ALLOWANCES 
by Francis J. Corley, S. J. 
Forty-five nations help families financially 


¥ in raising children. Proposals for the U. S. 
- 5s 25c 
ARE OUR RURAL 
AREAS OVERPOPULATED? 
An ISO Forum 
Twenty-two experts throughout the U.S. 
answer a decided NO! Read Why. 20c 
THE DOCTOR LOOKS 
AT THE LARGE FAMILY 


_ by Duff S. Allen, M. D. 
as told to Leo P. Wobido, S. J. 


Scientific medical advice on family problems. 
25¢ 
REHOUSING URBAN SLUM AREAS 
An ISO Forum 


Nineteen national authorities offer best solu- 
tions to a No. 1 city problem. 20c 


Group price for all six (including postage ) — $1.00 
4 Order now (singly or at group rate) for 
STUDY CLUBS 


INTEREST GROUPS 
CHURCH OR SCHOOL PAMPHLET RACK 


INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL ORDER 
3115 SOUTH GRAND BOULEVARD 
oe SAINT LOUIS 18, MO. 


Facts 
on the Taft-Hartley Act 


Father Brown, ; 
National Director of ISO, ‘ 


writes an explanation of the entire Labor-Management Relations 
of 1947, the most important labor law since the Wagner Act: — 


The Impact of the New Labor Law on Labor-Management 
Relations. 


This book, organized in questions and answers, will help you t 
stand every article of this extremely important law. Here is 
text for a Labor School class on the new law. 


Father Brown's exposition is a balanced, clear analysis of 
versial law. This authoritative study must be —_ by all who want 

understand the Taft-Hartley Act. 
1. ‘ae 


“Your book is one of the finest services to the industrial rele 
T have examined. Congratulations on a splendid piece of work.” 
Fred M. eS Ge Director 


“We feel that Father Brown has brought legal 1. age dot 
words that our people can readily understand and thereby 


mistakes.” ; 
St. Louis Central. T 
John I, Rollings, Exe: 
= 
Leo Cyril Brown, S.J. a jo * . 
The Impact of the New Labor Lawon | 
Labor-Management Relations ; ene | 
114 pages, $1.50 
1— 4 copies ®.. © (ate ew, Oe 
5 copies ‘ ‘ance, ne 
6— 25 copies . Sine eee, Cae 
26— 50 copies rare or) |. 
Si—- 100 copies . . « « fs 6 
101— 500 copies . . = oe 
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